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2 Agricultural Economy 

Weak faim prices have led USBA lo announce acreage-reduction program* for 1982-«op feed grains, wheat, cot- 
ton, and rice . , . Meanwhile, recem inventor iei of hofrtand cattle surest some optimism foi Livestock produce*** 
incomes, especially considering this year's lower feed prices. 
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World Agriculture and Trade 

Economic growth in the major foreign industrial countries is forecast to pick up during 1982, spurred by Urger 
exports (due to currency devaluations against the U.S. dollar), rising consumption, and stimulative government 
policies. 

General Economy 

The recession is still forecast to bottom out this spring, with strong growth resuming in the iccond half . . . How* 
ever, the forecast hinges on Interest -rate developments, which are the most uncertain atpect in the outlook , « . 
Continued high interest rate* could abort the recovery. 

Inputs 

U.S. fertilizer use this spring is expected to be stable 01 slightly lower than lasi year, with prices rising more 
slowly than In the recent past , ..This forecast reflects current low commodity prices, the 1982 acreage-reduc- 
tion programs, and continued high interest rites on farm production loans. 
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A program-by-program breakdown of the 1981 farm bilL 

20 Agriculture: A Mainstay of the U.S. Economy 

Although farmers make up only abont 3 percent of the national labor force, their activities generate a huge 
ripple through much of the U.S. economy ... Agriculture and its related industries account for 20 percent qf 
Gross National Product, 23 percent of national employment, and 19 percent of export earnings, 
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News of the World Economy, the Fertilizer Outlook, and the 1981 Farm Bill 



The effects of large U.S. crops and weak 

economic activity-the two dominant forces 
influencing the farm economy this season- 
continue to depress farm prices- Tensions in 
Poland have added uncertainty to domestic 
and international markets by raising the pos- 
sibility of agricultural trade sanctions. In re- 
sponse to low prices, the Secretary has 
announced acreage-reduction programs for 
feed grains, wheat* cotton, and rice. 

Lower feed prices could improve returns to 
livestock producers in 1982, with most re- 
covering cash costs and many pork produc- 
ers recovering some noncash expenses as 
well. The cattle inventory continues to ex- 
pand* but from a base lower than previously 
estimated. Growth in broiler production has 
slowed* while pork production is being cut 
sharply and turkey output slightly. 

The foreign industrialized economies, after 
performing poorly for the part 2 years, will 
probably grow around 2.5 percent in 1982 
(collectively, as measured by their Gross 
National Products). Stable oil prices will 
help reduce inflation and free some income 
for other purchases. Currency values are 
likely to stabilize unless interest rates esca- 
late again. Because of the currency devalua- 
tions-relative to the dollar— which have 
already occurred* the exports of most major 
foreign economies are expected to increase 
more than imports. Finally* domestic con- 
sumption in these countries will probably in- 
crease somewhat because of stimulative 
policies and stabilizing unemployment rates. 




U.S. economic activity during 1982 will 
depend on the level of interest rates- 
unfortunately, the most uncertain aspect in 
the outlook. The economy is expected to re- 
bound sharply from the current recession 
during the second half of the year. To sus- 
tain this recovery, however, Interest rates 
need to drop substantially from current 
levels and stay down. 

Liquidation of excess inventories, accumu- 
lated because of slack demand* is expected 
to end the recession during the next few 
months. Rising production (which has been 
curtailed because of the large inventories) 
will likely combine with the tax cut 
scheduled for July 1 to boost real (inflation- 
adjusted) GNP at annual rates of about 5 
percent during the third and fourth quarters. 
Real disposable personal income will prob- 
ably also be growing rapidly and supporting 
demand for firm products at the retail level 



The fertilizer outlook for spring is highlight- 
ed by stable to slightly lower consumption 
and smaller price increases than in the past. 
This forecast reflects current low com- 
modity prices, which* combined with the re- 
cently announced acreage-reduction pro- 
grams, will discourage expanded crop acre- 
age and increased fertilizer application. Also, 
interest rates on farm production loans are 
expected to remain relatively high during the 
planting season, further dampening farmers' 
incentive to expand input use. 

On December 22, 1981* President Reagan 

signed into law the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 . The new law reflects both the 
market orientation of the current Admini- 
stration and congressional feeling that many 
farmers were largely satisfied with the pro- 
grams of the 1977 bill and wanted only rela- 
tively minor changes. The 198 1 bill* which 
retains target prices, loans, and the grain re- 
serves, also shows Government efforts to 
hold down Federal spending and mirrors 
farmers' frustration with the Soviet grain 
embargo. 

The food and fiber sector is still a mainstay 
of the US. economy* accounting for 20 per- 
cent of Gross National Product, 23 percent 
of employment, and 19 percent of export 
earnings. Its economic benefits extend far 
beyond the farm, into farm-supply indus- 
tries* food processing and distribution* and 
other agribusiness. The processing and ser- 
vice activities accompanying the flow of agri- 
cultural commodities from farm to con- 
sumer directly raise U.S. employment and 
income. The multiplier effects of these activ* 
ities also contribute, indirectly, to employ- 
ment and income in supporting industries. 
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The effects of weak economic activity and 
large U.S. crops-the two dominant forces 
influencing the farm economy this season- 
continue to depress farm prices, In addition, 
tensions in Poland have added uncertainty to 
domestic and international markets by rais- 
ing the possibility of agricultural trade 
sanctions, 

The 1981 farm bill gives the Secretary 
greater authority to set target prices, while 
specifying minimum targets for wheat, corn, 
and rice. Although annual adjustments are 
no tonger tied to changes in the cost of pro- 
duction, the Secretary may raise minimums 
if he chooses, The act also sets minimum 
loan rates for wheat, corn, upland cotton, 
and rice. 



The bill continues the farmer-owned grain 
reserve and dairy programs. In the dairy pro- 
gram, minimum support levels could depend 
on the volume of government purchases and 
program costs. The Secretary now has more 
authority to determine grain-reserve 
provisions. 

The act may soften the effects of current 
market conditions, which do not favor 
farmers. Weak economic activity abroad is 
slowing U.S. crop exports, while financial 
losses have prompted livestock producers, 
particularly of pork, to curtail output and 
limit feed use. These developments, com- 
bined with large supplies, have contributed 
to lower prices for crops. In response to low 
prices and prospective large stocks, the 
Government announced on January 29 a vol- 
untary program to reduce acreages of feed 
grains, wheat, cotton, and rice (for details, 
see box notice on this page). 

Corn prices are now expected to average 
$2,40 to $2 60 a bushel for 1981/82, com 



pared with the 1980/81 price of S3.ll; 
wheat prices may average $3.65 to S3-75, 
down from $3.91. Soybeans are still forecast 
to average 15.75 to $6.75 a bushel, com- 
pared with last season's $7.6L 

Lower feed prices could improve returns to 
livestock producers in 1982, although the re- 
cession will limit the gains. Still, most pro- 
ducers will recover cash costs, and many 
pork producers will recover some noncash 
expenses as well. Output of beef and broilers 
will equal or slightly exceed last year in the 
first quarter, while pork production will be 
down 8 to 10 percent. Broiler output in the 
first half may rise 1 to 3 percent, although 
turkey output may be down 1 percent. 

Economic activity will be curbed by lower 
industrial production for the first part of 
1982. Because of a bulge in unsold inven- 
tories late last year, manufacturers will cur- 
tail production-and employment— until this 
accumulation is sold, As production and 
economic activity pick up later, so will 



USDA Announces Voluntary 
Acreage Reductions 
On January 29, Secretary Block an- 
nounced specific provisions for the 1982 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and 
rice programs. Farmers must participate 
in an acreage-reduction program to be 
eligible for loans, target-price protection, 
and the reserve program. 

The acreage reduction will be determined 
from acreage bases, which will generally 
be equal to the higher of the 1981 acre- 
age or the average of the 1980-1981 acre- 



ages. Each reduction will be for the 
specific crop, although* for feed grains, 
corn and sorghum will make up one base 
and barley and oats another. Acreage al^ 
ready planted to wheat may be cut for 
hay or grazed. All other reductions in 
acreage will be devoted to conservation 
uses. 

No cross-compliance, offsetting com- 
pliance, or normal crop acreage provisions 
will be in effect. All 1982 crop wheat and 
feed grains will be eligible for immediate 
entry into the farmer,owned reserve. 



Summary of 1982 Commodity Programs 

Commodity 



Target 
Price 



Loan 
Level 



Reserve Loan 
Level 



Wheat _ 4.05 

Feed Grains 

Corn 2.70 

Sorghum. , . . 2.60 

Barlev 2,60 

Oats 1.50 



Upland Cotton 
ELS Cotton . . 



Ric 

NA 



0.75 
NA 



10,85 



3.55 

2.55 
2.42 

2,08 
1.31 



0.5708 
a 0.9989 



8.14 



$ per bushel 

4.00 

2.90 
2.75 
2.37 

1,49 

S Per pound 

NA 
NA 

S per cwt. 

NA 



Reserve Release 
Trigger 



4.65 



3.25 
3.10 
2.65 
1.65 



NA 
NA 



NA 



Storage 
Payment 



,265 

.265 

.265 

.265 

i 1 ) 



NA 
NA 



NA 



Acreage 
Reduction 

percent 
10 



15- 
NA 



15. 



Not Applicable. 
1 Has not been announced. a 1 75 percent of the upland cotton loan rote: 
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spending for farm products. The volatility of 
interest rates, however, adds an element of 
uncertainty to this outlook. 

The expansion phase of the cattle cycle is 
continuing, but from a base lower than pre- 
viously estimated. The January 1981 cattle 
inventory was revised down from 1 15*0 mil- 
lion to 1 1 4.3 million head. By January 1 > 
1982, the inventory rose to 1 15.7 million 
head, up 1 percent from a year ago and 4 
percent above 1980. Feeder cattle supplies 
outside feedlots remain 2 percent (800,000 
head) above a year ago. Despite lower feed- 
lot inventories, fed cattle marketings this 
winter may decline only slightly from 1981 
because many cattle placed on feed Last fall 
were heavy yeajlings. Nonfed slaughter this 
winter should exceed a year ago. 

Prices for citrus fruits and vegetables will 
climb this winter because of the January 
freeze In Florida and the smaller acreages 
planted to vegetables. Fresh vegetable prices 
will not reach last winter's peaks, but prices 
for processed vegetables will exceed year-ago 
levels. (Lorm Aldrich (202) 447-231 7} 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

The expansion phase of the cattle cycle is 
continuing, but the January 1982 gain is 
from a 198 1 base that's lower than previ- 
ously estimated. Downward revisions in the 
1981 cattle inventory and the last two calf 
crops have improved the outlook for cattle- 
men in 1982. The January 1981 cattle in- 
ventory was revised from 1 15.0 million to 
1 14.3 million head; the 1980 calf crop was 
reduced by 350,000 head to 45 million 
head;andthe 1981 calf crop was lowered by 
900,000 head to 44.7 million because fewer 
calves were born in the second half of the 
year-likely the result of sharply reduced 
forage supplies as the fall breeding season 
began. 

The January 1, 1982, cattle inventory 
totaled 1 15/7 million head, up 1 percent 
from last year and 4 percent above 1980* 
Beef cow numbers rose 1 percent from 1981 
and 6 percent from 1980. The number of 
heifers saved for possible beef herd expan- 
sion increased 8 percent from last January 
and 12 percent from 1980. 



Feeder cattle supplies outside feedlots re- 
mained 2 percent (800,000 head) above a 
year ago. The increase is due entirely to 
sharply reduced feedlot placements in the 
second half of 1981- The number of calves 
and yearlings were both below year-earlier 
levels. Feeder cattle supplies are adequate 
now, but they will tighten this spring and 
summer. More calves will likely be placed 
on feed in the second half of the year as 
the spring calf crop is weaned. 

Feedlot inventories continue to decline on 
a year-to-year basis- The number of cattle on 
feed on January 1, 1982, was 9 percent be- 
low a year ago and the lowest level for this 
date since 1975. Fed cattle marketings de- 
clined 4 percent during the fourth quarter, 
while feedlot placements declined 6 percent. 
Despite the sharp decline in inventories, fed 
cattle marketings this winter may decline 
only slightly from a year ago because many 
of the cattle placed on feed last fall were 
heavier yearlings. Most of the inventory de- 
cline occurred in the lighter weight groups. 
Placement of heavier weight cattle is likely 
to continue this winter, holding fed cattle 
marketings this spring near last year's level. 

Nonfed steer and heifer slaughter continued 
large last fall. However, fed cattle still ac- 
counted for nearly 63 percent of fourth- 
quarter cattle slaughter. This winter, larger 
supplies of yearling cattle from stocker pro- 
grams are likely to hold nonfed slaughter 
above a year ago. 

Choice fed steer prices may average in the 
lower $60's this winter before advancing to 
the mid-$60's this spring. AJthough the 
economy is expected to improve this spring, 
it will likely be next fall before this improve- 
ment and the effects of the tax cut begin to 
filter down to livestock producers, particu- 
larly cattlemen. Nevertheless, the reduced 
feed costs have already begun to improve 
feeding margins. 



Prices for yearling feeder cattie remain near 
those for fed cattle. AJthough feeding costs 
continue to decline, prospects are for only 
modest feedlot profits In 1982 and, there- 
fore, constrained feeder cattle price in- 
creases. (Ron GusTafson (202) 447-8636} 

Hogs 

The December hogs and pigs inventory sug- 
gests substantial year-to-year declines in 
pork production this year, particularly since 
the winter weather is more severe than in 
198L The overall inventory was down 9 per- 
cent from a year ago. The market hog inven- 
tory was down 8 percent, with the breeding 
herd down 14 percent. 

The sharpest declines in hog production are 
indicated for States outside the major pro- 
ducing areas. Overall, producers indicated in- 
tentions to have 1 1 percent fewer sows far- 
row during December-May than a year ear- 
lier. The 14 major producing States show a 
9-percent decline, with the rest showing a 
20-percent drop. 

Commercial pork production in first -quarter 
1982 is forecast 8 to 10 percent below a 
year earlier. Less pork, along with little year- 
to-year change In competing meat produc- 
tion, should strengthen hog prices— although 
the economy will be a limiting factor. On 
balance, barrow and gilt prices are expected 
to average $45 to $47 per cwt in the first 
quarter. fLeland Southard (202) 447-8636} 

Broilers 

For the first half of 1982, continued decline 
in real consumer incomes and reduced red 
meat prices will keep broiler prices so low 
that producers are unlikely to make a pro- 
fit. The situation should improve in the 
second half if consumer incomes and red 
meat prices rise as expected. 

The long period of adverse returns, since 
mid-1979, is slowing the rate of increase in 
broiler production. Cumulative placements 
of pullet chicks 7 to 14 months earlier will 
be down 1 percent in the second quarter of 
1982 from year-earlier levels and 3 percent 
below 1980 levels. 
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1 Commercial production 



^Federallv (rtspected slaughter certified. 



3 Farm productKxi. ^Total production. 



Slowing growth in the hatchery supply flock 
suggests producers will reduce output gains 
in 1982, Even with more favorable feed 
costs, output in the first half may increase 
only 1 to 3 percent from last year. Prospects 
for larger supplies of red meat may limit 
output gains to 1 to 3 percent in the second 
half. 

Broiler prices in the first quarter of 1982 
will likely average 4 to 6 cents below the 
9-city average of 49 cents during January- 
March 198 1, As demand for broilers picks 
up seasonally next spring and summer, the 
9-city price will advance, possibly averaging 
2 to 4 cents above the 47 -cent average of 
April-September 198L/ Allen Baker(202) 
447-8636] 



Eggs 

As feed costs have declined with the large 
corn and soybean harvest, returns to egg 
producers have Improved. Unless other 
production and marketing costs rise enough 
to offset the lower feed prices, producers 
should have positive returns in 1982, 

Egg production in the first half of 1982 may 
decline slightly— by 1 percent-because of 
the smaller number of hens available. The 
number of replacement pullets will trail a year 
earlier at least through May 1982, Pullets 
hatched during November- which will be 
producing in May 1982— were 3 percent 
below 1980 and 13 percent below 1979 
levels, With favorable returns, producer* 
should be encouraged to delay culling of old 
hens to maintain output. The rate of lay 
will likely continue near year-earlier levels. 



The eggs in incubators to produce table-egg 
layers were down 4 percent on December 1 
from the low level of a year earlier. Thus, 
producers have not begun to expand re- 
placement numbers. 

If output is only slightly below last year as 
expected, egg prices during first-quarter 
1982 will remain ibove year -earlier lcvets- 
averaging 74 to 76 a dozen. Prices this spring 
probably will stay above last year but should 
decline seasonally, averaging 72 1o 74 cents. 
i Alien Baker {202} 447-8636} 
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Turkeys 

Turkey growers in 20 major producing 
States have reported intentions to raise 4 
percent fewer turkeys in 1982 than in 1981 . 
The number of eggs in incubators on Decem- 
ber 1 were 9 percent below a year earlier. 

Since the number of heavy-breed turkey 
poults hatched has not declined, turkey out- 
put in first-half 1982 will likely be down 
about 2 percent from last year. If profit 
prospects continue unfavorable and pro- 
ducers follow through with their December 
intentions, production in the last half of 
1982 may be down 5 to 7 percent from a 
year earlier- 

Turkey prices this year will likely average 
above 1981 because of reduced output. 
However, continued large cold storage stocks 
plus the weak economy are expected to re- 
sult in lower prices in the first half. Prices of 
young hen turkeys in New York during 
January-June are expected to average 56 to 
59 cents a pound* compared with 62 cents in 
1981. Second-half prices will depend on the 
movement of turkey meat in the first half, 
on second-half production, and on red meat 
prices; however, they are expected to aver- 
age well above the low levels of July-Decem- 
ber mi. f Allen Baker (202) 447-8636} 

Dairy 

With the expected lower cost of dairy feed, 
feeding and output per cow will likely in- 
crease in 1982. In addition, with limited 
off-farm opportunities and low utility-cow 
prices, the culling rate could remain low. 
As a result, milk cow numbers are likely to 
stay above year-earlier levels during much 
of 1982. On balance, 1982 milk production 
may rise 1 to 3 percent from 198Ts record 
132.4 billion pounds. 

[n 1982, the average all-milk price is expect- 
ed to be even with to 2 percent above 198 l's 
average-depending partly on the support- 
price adjustment next October. The recently 
enacted farm legislation will raise the sup- 
port price for manufacturing-grade milk on 
October 1 to at least $13.25 a cwt, 15 cents 
above the current level. The legislation con- 
tains provisions for higher levels of support 
if prospective government costs and re- 
movals are below certain levels. 



Retail price gains slowed last summer and 
for the year averaged about 7 percent higher 
than in 1980. In 1982, a gain of 3 to 5 per- 
cent is expected-with farm-to-retail mark- 
eting costs contributing most to the in- 
crease. [Cliff Carman (202) 447-8636} 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

U.S. winter wheat growers have indicated 
record fall plantings of 66J million acres, 
up slightly from 1981. Based on this acre- 
age and early estimates of good to excellent 
crop development* production for 1982 is 
forecast at a record 2. 1 3 billion bushels. 
But the final outcome will depend on 
growers' participation in the Government's 
15-percent reduced-acreage program and on 
the weather. Despite exceptionally strong 
export and feed disappearance and expan- 
sion of stocks in the farmer-owned reserve, 
wheat prices continue to be pressured by 
large supplies* For the year, the average U + S. 
farm price will likely be 15 to 20 cents a 
bushel below last season's $3.91 . 

World wheat production is forecast at a re- 
cord 452 million tons in marketing year 
1981/82 (June-May), 1 percent above the 
previous 1978/79 record* World consump- 
tion is forecast at 440 million tons. This 
will be the first year since 1978/79 that con- 
sumption has dropped below production* 
World stocks, while possibly larger than last 
year, will still be lower than in most recent 
years. The stocks-to-use ratio will be a low 
17 percent. 

World wheat trade is expected to total a 
record 101 million metric tons in 1981/82 
(July-June), up 8 percent from last year. 
Total foreign exports may be down slightly 
as reduced sales by Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, and Argentina offset higher 
Canadian and Australian exports, U.S. wheat 
exports are forecast up 8 million tons to 
50.3 million. Major buyers of U.S. wheat 
will be China and the USSR, which together 
should take 30 percent of U.S. sales. The 
Soviets have already purchased most of the 
U.S. wheat they're expected to buy this 
year. The current U.S. export forecast 
is slightly lower than earlier m the year be- 
cause some markets-the USSR, China, 
Brazil, Egypt, and India-appear to be 
buying less than expected. Turkey, however, 
may import more than earlier estimates. 
[Allen Schienbein (202) 447-8776 and 
Eileen Manfredi (202) 447-7643} 



Soybeans 

The 1981 U.S. soybean crop is estimated at 
2.03 billion bushels, down 47 million from 
the November estimate but 13 percent above 
last year's drought-reduced crop. The 
sharply larger crop mainly results from a 
4-bushel-per-acre rise in the U>S + average 
yield, now estimated at 30.4 bushels per 
acre. 

The outlook is highlighted by some moder- 
ate increases in domestic use and exports of 
soybeans and products. Despite the recession 
and a depressed livestock sector, product de- 
mand stimulated by low prices is likely to 
raise cmshings 4 percent to L06 billion 
bushels. In response to ample supplies, soy- 
bean prices may average S6.25 a bushel this 
season, down from last season's S7-57- 

U-S- exports of beans, meal, and oil are ex- 
pected to recover from last year's declines 
and are currently forecast to rise 16, 6, and 
35 percent, respectively. The extent of re- 
covery will depend on the degree of export 
competition from South America, the 
strength of the U.S. dollar, and world eco- 
nomic growth. [Leslie Herren (202) 447- 
8776} 

Coarse Grains 

The 1981 U.S. feed grain crop is estimated 
at a record 248.5 million metric tons, 10.3 
million above the previous record set in 
1979. The record corn crop of 8.2 billion 
bushels (208.3 million metric tons) is up 
23 percent from last year's drought- stricken 
crop. Canyin stocks were lower, but total 
feed grain suppiies-at 283.3 million metric 
tons-are up 13 percent from 1980/81. With 
global economies continuing sluggish and 
trade relations with the Soviet Union 
strained, the export forecast has been 
reduced. 

The striking rebound in U.S. output has 
pushed the 1981/82 world harvest to an 
estimated record of 770 million metric tons. 
Foreign production declined marginally. 
Little uncertainty remains about the out- 
come, for among major producers only the 
Argentine and South African crops have 
not been harvested. In addition, final official 
reports of the Soviet and Chinese crops have 
yet to be released. 
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In January, the estimate of U,S. corn ex- 
ports was decreased 125 million bushels to 
2,250 million because of lagging export sales 
and lower import forecasts for a number of 
countries-including the Soviet Union, the 
EC, Mexico, and Eastern Europe, Total 
domestic use and exports of U.S. feed grains 
are now forecast at 220.4 million tons, over 
4 million above the 1980/81 level 

World utilization is expected to increase 
about 1 percent in marketing year 1981/82 
(sum of local marketing years). Outside 
the United States, use may not match last 
year's level. Reduced supplies will limit use 
in many areas- Foreign exchange constraints 
are restricting imports in numerous develop- 
ing and centrally planned countries, Brazil 
and Poland being significant examples. With 
continuing weak economies in the developed 
countries, little growth in feed use is ex- 
pected. The estimate of 1981/82 U.S. feed 
grain use is 128.8 million tons; this is down 
from the mid-December projection, mainly 
because of reduced estimates for pork and 
fed beef production, 

World coarse grain trade is not expected to 
expand in 1981/82 (July-June). Import de- 
mand has slipped in several regions, off- 
setting anticipated larger imports by the 
USSR and Spain. The U.S. share of world 
trade is substantially below the high levels 
of the past 2 years. Exportable supplies 
have risen in the other major producing 
nations, and the USSR has imported heavily 
from non-U. S, sources. 

With a lower total use forecast, U.S. carry- 
over stocks of feed grains are now expected 
to build to 62,9 million tons in 1981/82- 
28.3 million above a year earlier and the 
highest level since 1964- Corn carryover 
stocks are expected to increase almost 90 
percent from last year's level, reaching a 
near record of 1 ,95 billion bushels, With 
these large supplies and uncertain demand, 
the Government announced a 10-percent 
acreage reduction program for 1982 crop 
feed grains. 



World Coarse Grain Imports, July-June 

1980/81 1981/B2F 

Developed countries * . , 41.337 43,292 

EC-10 12,182 10,500 

Other Western Europe . 8,930 12,942 

USSR 18-000 22,000 

Eastern Europe 10,651 9,060 

Developing countries * * . 33.475 27 ,1 92 

Latin America 14,190 6,996 

North Africa/M, East, . 7,936 8,609 

Other Africa , ^,433 2,031 

Asia .- 8,916 9,656 

F - Forecast. 

In recent weeks, placements into the farmer- 
owned reserve have far exceeded expecta- 
tions. As a result, the estimate of carryover 
in the reserve has been raised to 1 ,250 mil- 
lion bushels from the previous estimate of 
700 million. Feed grains in the reserve are 
forecast at 38 million tons. 

Price prospects have also deteriorated re- 
cently. US, corn prices at the farm are now 
forecast to average $2.40 to $2.60 a bushel 
this season, compared with last month's 
forecast of $2.45 to $2,70 and the 1980/81 
price of $3, 1 1 . (Robert Green 
(202) 447-8444 and Sally Byrne (202) 
4411643) 

Rice 

The total U.S. supply of rice for 1981/82 is 
a record 202 million cwt (19,2 million met- 
ric tons)-the result of a record 198 1 har- 
vest. Although domestic use may expand 
slightly, U.S. exports are expected to decline 
about 4 percent because of record rice har- 
vests in the major importing nations. Thus, 
the United States will experience a dramatic 
buildup of rice stocks. This bumper supply 
will significantly depress 1981/82 rice prices. 
From last season's average of $12.80 per 
cwt, farm prices could decline to around 
$9.00 to S10.50. Faced with low prices and 
the large prospective stock buildup, the 
Government announced an acreage reduc- 
tion program for 1982-crop rice. The 
Government has also announced a deficiency 
payment for 198 1 -crop rice of 28 cents per 
cwt. 



World rice production is forecast at a record 
275 million metric tons in 1981/82. The 
United States, Thailand, and several other 
major exporters had record crops. The major 
importers— Indonesia and South Korea— also 
had good crops. Foreign rice production is 
up 3 percent (8 million tons). World con- 
sumption is expected to almost equal pro- 
duction, allowing stocks to rise only mar- 
ginally to 25 million tons, equal to 9 per- 
cent of usage. 

World rice trade is expected to fall to 11-8 
million tons in calendar year 1982, the 
lowest level in 3 years. Most exporters will 
ship less in 1982 as demand slackens. {Allen 
Schienbein (202) 447-8776 and Eileen 
Manfredi (202) 44 7- 7643) 

Cotton 

As of January 1 , U.S. cotton output was 
forecast at 15,7 million bales, the most since 
1953, The estimated yield of 546 pounds 
per harvested acre is just a pound shy of the 
record set in 1979 and 142 pounds greater 
than the 1980 yield, 

Slow economic activity here and in major 
foreign textile markets is limiting increases 
in cotton use this season. U,S. textile mills 
are expected to consume 5.8 million bales, 
slightly below 1980/81. However, during 
November and December the annual rate 
of use averaged less than 5 million bales. But 
U.S. exports of cotton are forecast at 7 mil- 
lion bales— 1.1 million above last season- 
because of larger supplies and more com- 
petitive prices. 

So with production exceeding disappearance, 
stocks on August 1, 1982, could total 5.8 
million bales-sharply above this season's 
beginning level of 2.7 million. Reflecting this 
stock buildup, spot-market cotton prices de- 
clined sharply through December, falling 
about a third below a year earlier; however, 
prices strengthened slightly in January. 
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A 15-percent acreage -reduction program has 
been announced for 1982-crop upland 
cotton. AlsOj deficiency payments for 198)- 
crop cotton of 7.67 cents a pound will be 
made to eligible upland cotton producers* 
The payment equals the difference between 
the average farm price for calendar 1981 and 
the target of 70.87 cents. In mid-January, 
farm prices averaged about 50 cents a 
pound, compared with 77 cents a year 
earlier. 

Global use in 198 1 /82 is estimated to reach 
66.5 million bales, up about 2 percent from 
last season. World production Is projected 
to increase about 8 percent to a record 70.8 
million bales. {Sam Evans (202) 447-8776 
and David Young(202) 447-9160} 

Sugar 

Freezing weather could reduce Florida's 
1981/82 sugar crop by 5 to 10 percent from 
December's estimate-to around LI million 
short tons raw value. In Louisiana, on the 
other hand, yields may be higher than esti- 
mated earlier, and 1981/82 production could 
be up 25 percent from December's estimate 
reaching 700,000 tons. The net effect has 
raised estimated U.S. sugar production 
40,000 to 90,000 tons from the previous 
estimate of 6.25 million. For calendar 1981, 
the Louisiana adjustment increase* 
estimated production from 6.1 to 6.2 
million tons-up 8 percent from the previous 
year. 

The 1981 farm bill provides a sugar-purchase 
agreement at 16.75 cents a pound (raw cane 
sugar) in 1981/82 and 1 loan program for 
the 1982/83 through 1985/86 crops at rites 
of 1700, 17J0, 17/75, and 18.00 centsa 
pound, respectively. Beet sugar prices will 
be supported at comparable levels. The sugar 
price-support provisions are expected to lift 
wholesale and retail prices for refined sugar 
2 to 3 cents a pound from the relatively low 
levels of late 1981, Retail prices will average 
a minimum of 35 cents in 1982 t but they 
could go higher if world crop prospects 
deteriorate, raising raw prices above the U.S. 
support levels, U.S. retail prices averaged 40 
cents a pound in 198 1 . (Robert Barry (202) 
447-7290} 



Fruit 

The January freeze in Florida will pull U.S. 
citrus production below the 14.1 million 
tons indicated on January 11, which was al- 
ready 6 percent less than last season. Esti- 
mates of damage appear in the latest Crop 
Production report (released on February 
10). 

At the time of the freeze, about 30 percent 
of the early and mid-season oranges had 
been harvested. Although the damaged crop 
will be diverted to processing, juice yield 
will be down. The January 1 estimate of 
Florida** 1981/82 juice yield before the 
freeze was 1 .4 1 gallons per box (41 .8 de- 
gree brix equivalent), compared with 1-26 
gallons for the 1980/81 crop. The post* 
freeze reduced juice yield and a smaller 
orange crop are likely to result in a smaller 
pack of frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ) in Florida. 

Although only 5 percent of the Florida 
orange crop is sold on the fresh market, this 
year's smaller crop combined with the sharp- 
ly smaller California output will substantial- 
ly raise prices for fresh oranges from y ear- 
ago levels. However* even with the freeze 
damage, supplies of FCOJ are likely to be 
adequate to meet market demand because 
of large carryover stocks and continued large 
imports from Brazil Nevertheless^ Florida 
citrus packers have raised prices for FCOJ to 
$3.95 to $4 + 45 per dozen 6-ounce cans (un- 
advertised brands)^ compared with $3.55 a 
year earlier. [Ben Huang {202)447-7290} 

Vegetables 

For the second consecutive year, winter sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables will be reduced be- 
cause of smaller planted acreages, freeze-re- 
duced supplies from Florida, and delays in 
the start of the Mexican winter vegetable 
season due to rainy weather. The index of 
prices received by growers of fresh-market 
vegetables stood at 177 (1977=100) in 



January, up 18 percent from December and 
26 percent above a year ago. The increase 
may continue at least through February. 
However, prices will probably not reach 
the record highs achieved last winter. 

The acreage of winter vegetables is down 5 
percent from a year ago. However, the 
freeze of January 12 in Florida probably cut 
the acreage of unharvested tomajoes by 
about a fourth (harvest had been completed 
on 30 percent of the Florida acreage at the 
time of the freeze). Other freeze -damaged 
Florida vegetables likely to be in compara- 
tively short supply this winter include green 
peppers, beans, squash, and cucumbers. 

Production of lettuce this winter will also be 
reduced sharply > resulting in much higher 
prices than a year ago. Acreage is down 16 
percent nationwide; it's down nearly a fifth 
in California's Imperial Valley, which sup- 
plies 50 to 60 percent of the country's 
winter lettuce. The production downturn 
there has been exacerbated by an infestation 
of whitefly, which has reduced yield and 
weights of individual heads. Wholesale prices 
in the Imperial Valley for 2-dozen head 
cartons ranged from $12 to S15 through 
mid-January, but fell to J 10 by early Febru- 
ary; this compares with prices of $3 to $4 a 
year ago. 

With a decline in production of processing 
vegetables for the second consecutive year, 
combined with reduced carryover stocks, 
there are smaller supplies of processed vege- 
tables until the pack starts this summer. Esti- 
mated January 1 stocks of canned vegetables 
were off 13 percent from a year ago, while 
frozen holdings were off more than 7 per- 
cent. This, combined with higher marketing 
costs, will likely keep prices above year-ear- 
lier levels, especially for canned tomato pro- 
ducts. The ERS index of wholesale prices 
for canned vegetables in December averaged 
12 percent above a year ago- 

Fall production of potatoes increased 9 per- 
cent from last year's small crop. Thus, prices 
have declined substantially from the record 
highs of 198 1 . The average price to growers 
during January was $4.63 per cwt, compared 
with $7.38 a year ago. On January 1> stocks 
in the major fall producing States were up 9 
percent from last year. )M\ke Stellmacher 
{202)447 7290} 
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Tobacco 

The 1981 crop totaled 2.05 billion pounds- 
15 percent above the drought-reduced crop 
of 1980, and the largest outturn since 1976. 
During 1981/82, domestic use is expected to 
about equal a year earlier, but exports will 
increase because of the larger, higher quality 
crop. The 1981 crop has been virtually all 
sold, with the average price 12 percent above 
1980'a. The larger crop will exceed use, thus 
boosting the mid-1 981 carryout by about 4 
percent. 

Effective quotas for flue-cured and hurley 
go down this year t and acreage planted to 
tobacco is expected to decline around 12 
percent. The support level goes up 1 1 per- 
cent, matching or slightly exceeding the 
rise in costs. Thus, barring extreme weather 
conditions, tobacco production may de- 
crease by a seventh from 198 L [Robert H- 
Miller (202) 447-8776} 

Peanuts 

U.S. peanut supplies for 1981/82 total 4.4 
billion pounds, about a third above last 
season's drought-reduced level. All major 
use categories, including exports, are ex- 
pected to increase. Domestic manufacturers 
have ample supplies, and retail prices have 
declined. Despite the larger crop, prices to 
growers averaged 6 percent higher this sea- 
son, as most growers contracted a portion of 
their crop before prices dropped this spring. 

Under the 1981 farm legislation, the pound* 
age quota drops 17 percent to 1.2 million 
short tons, but the loan rate for quota 
peanuts rises to not less than $550 a ton— 
$95 above 1981. A lower rate for additional 
peanuts will be set by February 15. No allot- 
ments apply beginning this season, so 1982 
acreage may expand . [Robert K Miller 
(202)447-8776/ 




Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service pub- 
lishes a number of research reports, statisti- 
cal supplements, handbooks, and other 
periodicals that may be of interest to you as 
an Agricultural Outlook reader. To order re- 
ports listed below, write directly to ERS 
Publications, Room 0054-South, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C- 20250- Be sure to list the publication 
number and provide your zipcode. 

Prospects For Ground-Water Irrigation: 
Declining Levels and Rising Energy 
Costs. AER-478. 

Cotton Quality Evaluation: Testing 
Methods and Use. ERS 668. 

An Alternative Approach to Food Assis- 
tance. ERS 669. 

Irrigation System Selection in an Energy- 
Short Economy. ERS 670. 

Irrigation with Municipal Effluent: A Socio- 
economic Study of Community Exper- 
iences. ERSr672. 

The Role of Wheat in Indonesia's Food 
System. FAER 170. 

Farmers* and Ranchers' Guide to Borrowing 
Money - October 1981. MP- 1494. 

The Nonmetro Labor Force in the Seventies^ 
RDRR33. 



Economic Indicators of the Fann Sector: 
State Income and Balance Sheet Statis- 
tics, 1980. SB 678. 

An Econometric Analysis of Canadian 
Grains and Oilseeds. TB 1662. 

Economic Effects of Terminating Federal 
Marketing Orders for California - Arizona 
Oranges. TB 1664. 

State Reports 

To order publications issued by a State write 
directly to the address shown. No copies are 

available from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

California Grapes, Raisins, & Wine 1980. 
California Crop & Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento, 
California 95806. 

Florida Agricultural Statistics-Dairy Sum- 
mary 1980. Florida Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service 1222 Woodward 
Street, Orlando, Florida 32803. 

1980 Nevada Agricultural Statistics. Nevada 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
P.O. Box 8888, Reno, Nevada 89507. 

New Jersey Agricultural Statistics 1981. 
New Jersey Crop Reporting Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08625. 

Ohio Agricultural Statistics- 1 976-1 979 . 
Ohio Crop Reporting Service, Room 60fr 
Federal Building, 200 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

1980 Ohio Farm Income, Ohio Crop Report- 
ing Service, Room 608 Federal Building, 
200 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. 

Pennsylvania Crop & Livestock Annual Sum- 
mary 1980. Pennsylvania Crop Reporting 
Service, 2301 North Cameron St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 17110. 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 

THE WORLD ECONOMY EN 1982: 

Recovery in Store 

After performing poorly for the past 2 years, 
the industrialized economies will probably 
grow iround 2.5 percent In 1982 (collec- 
tively, as measured by their reaJ Gross Na- 
tional Products). Stable oil prices will help 
reduce inflation and free some income for 
other purchases. Currency values are likely 
to stabilize unless interest rates escalate 
again. Because of the currency devaluations- 
relative to the dollar— which have already 
occurred, the exports of most major foreign 
economies are expected to Increase more 
than imports. Finally* domestic consump- 
tion in these countries will probably in- 
crease somewhat because of stimulative 
policies and stabilizing unemployment rates, 

Developing Countries' Recovery Depends 
on Growth in Industrial Economies 
For the developing countries that export 
primary materials, economic recovery in 
the industrialized nations Is crucial to their 
own growth. Prices for metals and minerals* 
which have generally declined over 1980 and 
1981, will likely increase once industrial 



International Economic Projections for 1982 

Real GNP Inflation Unemployment 

growth rata rate 

Unhed States 1 

1960 .--. .,-. ... -.1 13.5 7.2 

19S1P 1-9 10.3 7.6 

1982F ...... .■ ,. -0.4 7.3 8.8 

an 

1980 . . . 4.2 7.0 2.0 

1981p -. . . /„. . 4.0 5-5 2.3 

1&82F 4.0 4.8 2.0 

Canada 

1960 0.1 10.5 7.5 

1981p 2.5 12.3 7.3 

1982F 2.5 10.8 7.5 

Wet! Germany 

1960 ■ 1.8 5' 4 3 - B 

1981p -.9 5.5 4.75 

1982F 2.0 4.0 5.75 

United Kingdom 

1980 -15 15.6 7.0 

I981p : -2.8 11.3 10£ 

1982F ,3 9-3 11.8 

France 

1980 1-2 13.5 6.3 

I981p ,4 12.8 7-5 

1982F 1.8 11.5 8.3 

Italy 

1980 4.6 20.3 7.6 

I981p -2 20,5 8.0 

1982F 1.8 16.8 8.5 

1 Percent change in annual averages, p- preliminary. F ■ Forecast. 

Source: Organization for Economic Cooperative Development and Economic Research Service. 



activity around the world rebounds. Higher 
demand for farm exports will also increase 
agricultural commodity prices. Thus, export 
revenues of the developing countries would 
spurt upward once the Industrial economies 
recover. Meanwhile, with petroleum prices 
expected to remain stable, imports may 
grow less than exports-allowing improve- 
ment in these countries* trade balances. 

Developing countries that primarily export 

manufactured products are also likely to re- 
gister higher economic growth. Exports of 
consumer products- appliances, clothing, 
and other processed goods-are likely to in- 
crease once consumer spending in the indus- 
trial markets rebounds. 



Stimuli to Recovery: Stronger Foreign 
Exports Due to Currency Depreciation... 
High US. interest rates have contributed to 
higher interest rates abroad, and they have 
helped lower foreign currencies" value against 
the dollar. As a result* the relative price of, 
for example, a French product compared 
with a U.S< product has declined, becoming 
more competitive. Hence, for most countries 
whose currencies have depreciated, export 
sales have increased and are expected to be 
a leading stimulus toward economic 
recovery in 1982. 

The depreciation of currencies will also raise 
outlays for imports, but the gains In export 
revenues should be greater. Thus, trade bal- 
ances and current-account positions will 
probably improve in 1982 for all major 
nations except Japan and the Unhed King* 
dom. Japan's current account may deterio- 
rate because of huge petroleum imports and 
because the yen hasn*t weakened as much 
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US Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. Agricultural Trade Balance 



$ billion 
5 



U.S. export value 

\ 




UJfik import value 

I II I HI J II 

1979 ,380 



I I II I I f I II I I I I 

19* 



U.S. Wheat Exports 

MiH»on metric tons 
5 




Export Volume 

MiHon metric lore 
2D 



15 



10 



1380 




1981 



1979 
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Export Prices 

1977 = 100 
150 



U.S. Corn Exports 





Wheat Exchange Rate* 

April 1971 = 100 
300 




Corn Exchange Rate* 

April 1971 = 100 
140 



U.S. Soybean Exports 
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Soybeans Exchange Rate* v 

95 




1979 
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Cotton Exchange Rata* 

135J 




U.S. Cotton Exports 

Thousand metric tons 
300 



I960 
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* Foreign currency value of U.S. dollar, weighted by relative flue of agricultural trade with the Unrted States . An increasing value Indicates that dollar has appreciated 
against the basket of currencies represented in that particular commodtTy market. 
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as other currencies. Britain's current account 
is likely to decline because of weakness in its 
export sales, including petroleum exports. 
Export growth is expected to provide a signi- 
ficant impetus to recovery in West Germany, 
Italy, and Canada. 

„£xpected Cains in Consumer Spending.,, 

Domestic consumption, which was weak in 
most countries during 1980 and 1981, may 
recover this year. Japan and France regis- 
tered slight increases in consumption late in 
1981, and this trend may continue into 
spring, however, the consumption gains in 
Japan and France have been narrowly based, 
predominantly in automobiles. When unem- 
ployment rates ease, as is expected around 
midyear, consumer spending is likely to 
increase. 

.And Stimulative Government Policies 
Governmental policy may also help stimu- 
late growth in 1982. Although most govern- 
ments reduced official stimulus in 1980 and 
1981 > political pressures may have induced 
policy changes. Job programs have been im- 
plemented in Britain, West Germany, and 
France. France's government has also in- 
creased housing subsidies and other social 
benefits. In the United States, the tax cut 
scheduled for July will probably raise sales 
of imports as well as domestic goods-there- 
by also benefiting foreign economic growth. 

THE LAST TWO YEARS: 

A Sluggish Performance 

For the last 2 years, the world economy per- 
formed worse than at any time since the 
1973-74 oil shock. Interest rates and infla- 
tion approached record highs, unemploy- 
ment accelerated, and economic activity in 
many countries actually declined. From an 
average rate of 4.8 percent during 1976*79, 
annual economic growth of the major for- 
eign industrialized nations— Japan, West 
Germany. France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and Canada-dropped to 2.2 percent 
in 1980 and to 0.7 percent last year. 



Two principal factors explain this sudden 
deterioration in economic performance: the 
substantial runup of international petroleum 
prices, and restrictive governmental policies. 
Rising oil prices hampered economic activity 
in several ways, but mainly by boosting in- 
flation and increasing the share of incomes 
consumed by petroleum products. To damp- 
en inflation and increase the private sector's 
share of total output, governments acted 
to limit monetary growth and budgetary 
expenditures. 

Because of the severity of the current re- 
cession, however, budgetary outlays arc 
greater than expected. Unemployment com- 
pensation, aid to industries, and other in- 
creased social costs largely account for this 
rise in spending* Meanwhile, tax receipts by 
the governments are lower because people 
are out of work. Only the government of 
France implemented a stimulative fiscal pol- 
icy, but because unemployment in other 
countries is so high-and probably wilJ re- 
main high through this year-budgetary de- 
ficits in Germany and elsewhere may be 
higher than forecast. 

Monetary policies have been a major factor 
in dampening economic growth. The money 
supply in each of the major nations except 
France expanded more slowly toward the 
end of 1981 than during 1980, In fact, in 
Canada and West Germany the money sup- 
ply contracted during 198 1 - 

Responsible for this trend are high interest 
rates, which induce individuals to save and 
which increase the cost of borrowing money. 



Interest rates respond to developments in 
each country's credit markets, which in turn 
are influenced by monetary policies and by 
developments in international credit markets- 
particularly the U.S. market. Now that U.S. 
interest rates have declined from their peaks 
of late summer, European rates have dropped 
similarly. By the same token, European inte- 
rest rates are expected to reflect fluctuations 
in US. rates throughout 1982. [Art Morey 
(202) 447-8470] 

Upcoming Crop Reporting Board Releases 

The following list gives the release dates of 
the major Crop Reporting Board reports that 
will be issued by the time the March Agri - 
cultural Outlook comes off press. 



February 



23 

24 
25 

26 



March 



Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

Egg Products 

Peanut Stocks & Processing 

Sugar Market Statistics 
Commercial Fertilizers 

Agricultural Prices 



1 Dairy Products 

2 Poultry Slaughter 
4 Vegetables 

10 Crop Production 

11 Milk Production 
15 Potato Stocks 

Cattle on Feed 
17 Sheep & Lambs on Feed 

19 Hogs & Pigs 

Livestock Slaughter 

Cold Storage 
_0! Vegetables 

To start receiving any of these reports, send 
your name, address, and zip code to: SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, USDA, Room 5829- 
SouthBldg., Washington, D.C 20250. Ask 
for the report (s) by title. 
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General Economy 



U.S. economic activity during 1982 will de- 
pend on the level of interest rates— unfortu- 
nately, the most uncertain aspect in the out- 
look. The economy is expected to rebound 
sharply from the current recession during 
the second half of 1982. To sustain this re- 
covery, however, interest rates need to drop 
substantially from current levels and stay 
down. 

Excess inventories, accumulated because of 
slack demand, are expected to be liquidated 
during the next few months> thus permitting 
recovery to begin. Rising production (which 
has been curtailed because of the large in- 
ventories) will likely combine with the tax 
cut scheduled for July 1 to boost real (in- 
flation-adjusted) GNP at annual rates of 
about 5 percent during the third and fourth 
quarters. 



Real disposable personal income wilJ prob- 
ably also be growing rapidly and supporting 
demand for farm products at the retail leveh 
By the fourth quarter of 1 982, real income 
per capita will likely be about 2.5 percent 
above a year earlier -but just 2.7 percent 
above 1979, when the current economic 
stagnation began. 

Unemployment Rising, Inflation Slowing 

The unemployment rate normally continues 
rising in the early stages of recovery and is 
expected to do so in the next few months, 
reaching a postwar record of more than 9 
percent, High unemployment is dampening 
wage increases and improving the outlook 
for inflation. Slowing wage gains, weak 
prices for raw industrial inputs (including 
agricultural commodities), and an increase in 
productivity -usual in the early stages of re- 
covery-will likely combine to bring infla- 
tion down to 6 to 7 percent m 1982, com* 
pared with 9 to 1 percent in 1 98 1 , 

Interest Rates Generate Uncertainty 
The path to lower interest rates requires con- 
tinued reductions in inflation, reduced ex- 
pectations of future inflation, and increased 
personal and business saving. Unless these 
requirements are met, interest rates will rise 
as recovery gets underway. 

The first requirement for falling interest 
rates is a further reduction in inflation and 
inflationary expectations. Although actual 
inflation is forecast to drop significantly in 
1982, it could subside even faster. Further- 
more, if long-term inflationary expectations 
come down along with observed inflation, 
interest rates could fall substantially. 

The second requirement for reducing inter- 
est rates is increasing the flow of private 
savings- These savings flows could be large 
enough to supply both private demand for 
credit and the government's borrowing to 
cover projected deficits. An increased flow 
of funds to the credit markets could put 
downward pressure on interest rates. 



A third requirement is the continuation of 
a recent shift in certain cash-handling prac- 
tices. Prolonged high interest rates have led 
businesses and individuals to avoid holding 
excess cash and to lend it in credit markets 
instead. This extra supply of funds has damp- 
ened rises in interest rates. If the Fed main- 
tains its tight monetary policy, this trend 
must continue to achieve strong economic 
growth and lower interest rates in 1982, 

Tax Cut Will Stimulate Consumer Demand 

Disposable consumer incomes are expected 
to rise sharply during the second half of 
1982. Even if a substantial portion of the 
tax cut is saved, consumer expenditures will 
still rise sharply, If the recovery is sustained— 
meaning that interest rates do not esca- 
late again the personal tax cuts wilJ provide 
significant demand strength for agricul- 
tural products for several years. Estimates 
of how much the tax cut will increase con- 
sumer expenditures for food and beverages 
range from $15 to $20 billion (current dollars) 
by the end of 1984, an inflation-adjusted in- 
crease of 4 to 5 percent above estimated 
spending without the tax cut. 

Investment Outlook Depends on Recovery 
Although some analysts had expected an in- 
vestment boom in 1982— primarily because 
of accelerated depreciation allowances- 
other factors are tending to offset the invest- 
ment stimulus. Recession-reduced cash flows, 
continued high long-term interest rates, and 
low levels of capacity utilization are all weak- 
ening the investment outlook for 1982, 



Thus, it appears that the economy may not 
have an investment-ted recovery. Rather, in- 
vestment could lag the recovery and not pick 
up until sustained increases in consumer de- 
mand improve businesses' cash-flow and 
raise capacity utilization— currently running 
at about 70 percent for the economy as a 
whole. If increased consumer demand is sus- 
tained, then investment will help speed re- 
covery. [Paul Prentice (202) 44 7-231 7] 
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General Economic Indicators 
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FERTILIZER OUTLOOK 

Stable to slightly lower consumption and 
smaller price increases than in the recent 
past highlight the fertilizer outlook for 
spring. Lower farm commodity prices will 
discourage expanded crop acreage and in- 
creased application of fertilizers, while high 
interest rates on farm production loans will 
provide little incentive for farmers to ex- 
pand input use. 

Fertilizer Use To Level Out 
Total U.S- fertilizer use will be over 23 mil- 
lion nutrient tons in 198l/82-about the 
same as or slightly below last year. Nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash use could stay close 
to a year earlier- 1 1.8,5.4, and 6.2 million 
tons, respectively. 

With winter wheat acreage projected up 
slightly and com acreage down slightly from 
a year earlier, fertilizer use on these crops 
may not match last year's level. Government 
acreage reduction programs could push acre- 
age and use down. In addition, because the 
ratio between fertilizer and crop prices is not 
expected to be as favorable as last year, farm- 
ers will probably not apply enough fertilizer 
per acre to offset any decline in com acreage. 



U.S. Farm Prices for Fertilizer Leveling Out 



Anhydrous Ammonia. 
Urea 



Mav 15,1981 October 15, 1981 December 15. 1981 May 15. 1982 F 
Dollars per ton 
247 249 249 258 

245 247 246 255 



Diammonium 
phosphate . 



Concentrated 
superphosphate . 

Muriate of potash. 

F » Forecast. 
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Price Increases To Slow 
Although climbing costs of production, trans- 
portation, and retailing will pressure the fer- 
tilizer industry to raise prices, large invento- 
ries, stable domestic use, and lower-than-ex- 
pected exports will likely slow any increases. 
Overall prices are not forecast to match last 
season's 7-percent nse. 

Compared with phosphate and potash, the 
price of nitrogen will probably exhibit the 
largest yearly rise. With nitrogen fertilizer 
use close to last year's levels, May 1982 
prices could average 4 to 9 percent above 
a year earlier. 

After an 8-percent decline during fall 1981, 
phosphate prices may return to last spring's 
level as planting starts. However, for prices 
to rise, exports will have to resume a vigor- 
ous pace, and continued production cut- 
backs will have to offset high early-season 
inventories and stagnant demand. 

Compared with a year earlier, this springes 
potash prices may be up less than 5 percent. 
Increased availability of North American 
potash and a current slowdown in world 
demand will restrain prices. 

The world fertilizer situation will play an 
important role in the domestic picture. Weak- 
ened global demand will moderate both for- 
eign and domestic price increases. 



Nitrogen Exports To Drop; Imports 
May Be Level 

The outlook for nitrogen trade points to de- 
clining exports and almost flat imports. U.S. 
exports are expected to fall 10 to 15 per* 
cent, to 2.6 to 2.8 million short tons, while 
imports may be only slightly above last 
year's 2.45 million tons. 

Nitrogen exports will decline as a compara- 
tively strong US. dollar, high interest rates, 
and weak overseas economies reduce de- 
mand. During July-November 1981, ship- 
ments were down about 35 percent from a 
year earlier. However* they will probably re- 
cover in the last half of the fertilizer year. 

The relatively strong U.S- dollar will also 
encourage imports, as competitively priced 
anhydrous ammonia gives strength to U.S. 
nitrogen purchases. This year's nitrogen im- 
ports will probably match or exceed 1980/ 
8Ts. Purchases during July-November 1981 
were close to year-earlier levels. 

Exports of phosphate fertilizers are expected 
to decline from the year-earlier record, 
brought down by a stronger U.S. dollar and 
weakened foreign economies. During July- 
November 1981, phosphate shipments 
dropped about 16 percent from a year 
earlier, but they could recover during the 
next 6 months. Overall, exports may be 
down about 9 percent to 4.0 million short 
tons of phosphate. 

Potassium imports were about 5.5 million 
short tons last year, up about 2 percent from 
a year earlier, imports may decline to about 
5 A million tons this year. 
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Adequate Supplies Likely this Spring 
Given expected prices* fertilizer should be 
readily available this spring. With the likeli- 
hood of lower exports and stable imports, 
U.S. production capacity will provide the 
necessary nitrogen fertilizer. Available pro- 
duction capacity and abundant inventories 
should provide enough phosphate to supply 
both domestic users and exporters at ex- 
pected levels of use. U.S. and Canadian 
potash production in first -half 1981/82 was 
slightly below a year earlier, and further pro- 
duction cuts are expected in early 1982. 
However, unusually high inventories are off- 
setting the lower production, maintaining 
supplies at last year's levels. 

During October 1981, producer inventories 
of nitrogen and phosphate were 16 and 21 
percent, respectively, above a year earlier. 
In December, combined U,S, and Canadian 
potash inventories were up 1 19 percent, as 
reduced shipments to offshore markets and 
continued high production added to stocks. 

During July-November 1981, production of 
nitrogen fertilizer was close to the year-earlier 
pace, but the output of phosphate was down 
sharply. Output of most phosphate materials 
dropped 15 to 25 percent in fall 1981 in re- 
sponse to burgeoning inventories resulting 
from lower exports. [Pout Andrilenas {202} 
447-7340} 

Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA's Economic Research Service will 
issue the following situation reports this 
month: 



Title 


Summary Released 


Feed 


Feb, 24 


Poultry & Egg 


Feb. 26 


Cotton & Wool 


Mar, 4 


Fruit 


Mar. 8 


Tobacco 


Mar. 9 


World Crop Production* 


Mar 10 


Ag Supply & Demand* 


Mar. 11 


Dairy 


Mar, 18 



All reports are reviewed by the World Agri- 
cultural Outlook Board (WAOB), Copies of 
the full reports will be available a week to 
10 days after the summary is released. Re- 
ports can be obtained by writing to: ERS 
Publications, Room 0054^South Building, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250, *These 
reports, released by the WAOB, are issued 
in full on the date indicated. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1981 FARM BILL 
On December 22, 1981, President Reagan 
signed into law the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981. The new law reflects both the 
market orientation of the current Admini- 
stration and congressional feeling that many 
farmers were largely satisfied with the pro- 
grams of the 1977 bill and wanted only rela- 
tively minor changes. The new bill also 
shows Government efforts to hold down 
Federal spending and mirrors farmers' frus- 
tration with the Soviet grain embargo. 

Programs for Wheat, Feed Grains, Upland 
Cotton, and Rice 

Many aspects of the wheat, feed grains, up* 
land cotton, and rice programs are similar to 
each other. The table on page 18 shows 
the target prices, loan rates, and adjustment 
mechanisms for the four commodities. The 
following is a comparison of the four pro* 
grams' major features. 



Target Prices. Minimum target prices were 
established for the life of the new bill— crop 
years 1982 through 1985, Under provisions 
of the 1977 act, the Secretary was directed 
to adjust wheat, com, and rice target prices 
by changes in the cost of production. The 
1981 act allows the Secretary more flexi- 
bility to raise wheat, corn, and rice levels 
above the minimums or not, as he deems 
appropriate. Also, the Secretary is given two 
options for adjusting the cotton target price. 
Target prices for other feed grains will con- 
tinue to be set in relation to corn. In addi 
tion, a target price program is now mandated 
for oats. 

Loan Rates. The 1981 act sets minimum 
loan levels for wheat, corn, upland cotton, 
and rice. The cotton and rice loans have 
mandatory adjustment mechanisms, while 
those for wheat and corn do not. The rice 
support level must be announced by March 
1. (The only change in the cotton loan pro- 
gram is that the Northern European price 
quotation will be for SLM 1-3/32 inch 
instead of SLM 1-1/16 inch). Loans and pur- 
chases for other feed grains will continue to 
be set in relation to corn. 

Payment Limitations. The 1981 act con- 
tinues deficiency and land-diversion pay- 
ment limits at $50,000 per crop year per 
person. Disaster payment limits remain at 
$100,000 per crop yeai per person. These 
limits do not apply to Federal crop loans 
and purchases. 

Disaster Payments, Although Congress ex* 
panded Federal crop insurance coverage in 
1980 to replace the disaster-payment pro* 
gram, the 1981 farm bill allows for some 
disaster-payment protection to ensure that 
no gap exists between the end of one pro- 
gram and implementation of the other. The 
disaster-payment program is mandated for 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and rice 
producers in ail areas that lack Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation (FClC) coverage. 
Additionally, the Secretary may make pay- 
ments for crop years 1982 through 1985 if 
he determines that available emergency 
assistance from FClC or other agencies is in* 
adequate. (It should be noted that while 
disaster payment provisions are confined to 
the commodities listed, FClC coverage is 
more extensive,) 
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Cropland Reduction. The Secretary once 
again has the authority to encourage pro- 
ducers to reduce acreage when necessary. 

• Wheat and Feed Grains. The available 
programs for these commodities continue to 
be the familiar set-aside and paid land diver- 
sion. In addition, the 1981 act provides for 
acreage limitation determined by applying a 
crop-specific, uniform percentage reduction 
to each farm's acreage base. The acreage base 
for each crop on each farm is the acreage 
planted for harvest (including that which 
producers were prevented from planting 
because of conditions beyond their control) 
in the crop year immediately preceding the 
year in question or, as the Secretary deter- 
mines, the average of the two preceding crop 
yean In addition, the Secretary may use 
whatever factors he determines are needed 
to make adjustments in the base. 

Set-aside acreage continues to be based on a 
percentage of the current year's acreage 
planned for harvest. A paid land-diversion 
program can be offered whether or not an 
acreage-limitation or set-aside program is in 
effect. Part of the reduction in acreage must 
be devoted to conservation practices. If the 
Secretary puts an acreage-limitation or set- 
aside program into effect, participation is 
mandatory for loan and payment eligibility. 

The normal crop acreage (NCA) authority is 
continued, but il may be used only in con- 
junction with the wheat and feed grains pro- 
grams and only when a set-aside is in effect. 
The NCA is used to limit the total acreage 
planted to designated NCA crops on an indi- 
vidual farm- Compliance with program pro- 
visions for any commodity (cross-compli- 
ance) may be required for eligibility for 
wheat and feed grain loans, purchases, or 
payments* but only if a set -aside is in effect. 
(Neither NCA nor cross-compliance may be 
used in conjunction with the rice or upland 
cotton programs or when an acreage limita- 
tion program is in use for any of the four 
commodities.) 

The dates for announcing national program 
acreages and set-asides or acreage limitations 
remain August 1 5 for wheat and November 
15 for feed grains. 

• Upland Cotton and Rice, The Secretary 
has the authority to use acreage limitation 
and/or paid land-diversion programs to re- 
duce the amount of Land planted to rice or 
upland cotton. No authority is provided for 
set-aside programs for these two commodi- 
ties. Whenever an acreage limitation is in 



Target Prices, Loan Rates, and Adjustments for Wheat, Corn, Cotton, and Rice 

Target prica* Loan rates 



Minimum 


Adjustment 


Level 


Adjustment 


1982 $4.05/bu. 
1983$4.30/bu. 
1984 $4.46/bu, 
1935$4.65/bu* 


Secretary may *et 
higher levels based 
on changes in costs 
of Production. 


$3.66/bu, 
through 1985 1 


Secretary may 
set higher 
level*. 


1982$2.70/bu. 
1983$2.S6/bu* 
1984$3.03/bu* 
1985$3.l8/bu t 


Secretary may set 
higher level* based 
on changes jn cost! 
of production. 


$2.55/bu* 
through 1985 1 


Secretary may 
set higher 
levels. 


1982 50.71 /lb. 
19e3$0.76/lb. 
1984$0.81/lb. 
1985 S0.S6/lb. 


120 percent of the 
loan level. 1 


$0.55 /lb, minimum 
Through 1985 


Adjustments set 
according to 

market Price 
averages. 


1982$10.85/cwt- 
1983$11.40/cwt- 
1984$11,90/cwt. 
1985 $12,40ycwt. 


Secretary may «et 
higher level i based 
on changes in cotts 
of production. 


S8.00/cwt. 
minimum through 
1985 


Adjusted yearly 
by same percent- 
age change as 
target price. 



Wheat 



Corn 



Cotton 



Rice 



1 If the annual everage market price ft lets than 105 percent of the loan level for the year, the Secretary 
may, for the following year r reduce the loan level, but by no more than 10 percent. In any case, the loan levet 
cannot go below $3.00 Per bushel for wheat and $2.00 per bushel for corn. "The target price may be set at 
the minimum as adjusted lor changes in cost of production, if the price so set is higher than 120 percent of 
the loan rate. 



effect, producers must participate to be eligi- 
ble for loans and payments. The national 
program acreage for rice will continue to be 
announced by January 31. The cotton 
announcement will be made by November 1 
rather than by December 15. 

Other Upland Cotton and Rice Provisions. 
Starting with the 1982 crop of upland cot- 
ton, the loan program requires that pre- 
miums and discounts for grade, staple, and 
micronaire be established by the Secretary, 
by giving equal weights to loan differences 
for the preceding crop and market differen- 
ces for such crops in the nine designated 
U + S + spot markets, In addition, the special 
world import-quota provision for upland 
cotton is continued in the 1981 act. The act 
repeals previously used rice acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

Grain Reserves. The 1981 act continues the 

farmer-owned reserve for wheat and feed 
giains^ The reserve program will continue to 
be accomplished through an original or ex- 
tended Joan program of 3 to 5 years. Reserve 
loans under this program must be made at 
least at the same rate as the regular CCC 
commodity loans; they can be at a higher 
rate. The Secretary retains authority to 
waive or adjust interest charges on loans as 
well as provide storage payments to 
producers. 



The Secretary will determine at what level 
(trigger price) a commodity may be removed 
from the reserve without penalty before the 
loan matures. The Secretary may use 
methods-such as raising interest charges- to 
encourage grain removals whenever the trig- 
ger price is reached. However, there will not 
be a call level, except under emergency 
conditions. 

The Secretary may not charge reserve partic- 
ipants less than the rate of interest charged 
the CCC by the US, Treasury. Although 
tinder the 1977 act the Secretary was to base 
interest charges on the rate the U.S. 
Treasury charged the CCC, no minimum rate 
of interest was provided. Finally, under the 
new act, the Secretary can cap the reserves, 
but not at levels below 700 rnillion bushels 
of wheat or 1 billion bushels of feed grains. 

Dairy Program 

Under the 1977 act, the price support for 
milk was set by the Secretary at a minimum 
of 80 percent of parity, adjusted semiannual- 
ly. The 1981 farm bill reflects Government 
concern with the large production and subse- 
quent Federal purchases of dairy products. 
The new provisions have been designed to 
bring supply and demand into closer balance 
and thereby reduce Federal dairy stocks and 
expenditures. 
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The new bill keeps the minimum support 
level for milk containing 3,67 percent milk- 
fat at $13.10 per cwt through the end of fis- 
cal 1982, (Thii price has been in effect since 
October 1980, except for the first 3 weeks 
of October 1 98 1 .) The minimum support 
level for fiscal 1983 (October l t 1982, 
through September 30, 1983) will be 
$13.25; for fiscal 1984, $14.00; and for fis- 
cal 1985, $14.60- 

If the Secretary determines at the beginning 
of a fiscal year that the net cost of Federal 
dairy price-support purchases will be less 
than $1 billion for the coming year, the 
minimum support level will be set at 70 per- 
cent of parity. If the Secretary estimates 
that net Government support purchases will 
be less than 4,0 billion pounds (milk equiva- 
lent) in fiscal 1983, 3,5 billion pounds in fis- 
cal 1984, or 2,69 billion pounds in fiscal 
1985, the minimum price support will be set 
at 75 percent of parity. All adjustments will 
occur annually. The maximum price support 
remains at 90 percent of parity. Most other 
provisions of the dairy program, such as in- 
demnity programs, were extended through 
the end of fiscal 1985, 

Peanut Program 

The 1981 bill alters the peanut program sub- 
stantially, suspending acreage allotments for 
the 1982-1985 crops. This means that any 
producer can grow peanuts, but since pound- 
age quotas remain there will still be restric- 
tions on marketing peanuts. All farms that 
had an allotment in 1981 will be allocated 
part of the poundage quota. The national 
poundage quota will be 1 ,200,000 tons for 
the 1982 marketing year; 1,167,300 for 
1983; 1,134,700 for 1984; and 1,100,000 
for 1985. The minimum national poundage 
quota in 1981, the last year of the 1977 act, 
was 1 ,400,000 tons. The national poundage 
quota will be apportioned among the States 
according to their 1981 quota allocation. 

The Secretary must hold a referendum of 
quota peanut farmers to determine if such 
farmers support or oppose quotas. If two- 
thirds of the farmers voting favor the pound- 
age quota, then no further referendum need 
be held during a 4-year period. If more than 
one-third vote no, the quota will be suspend- 
ed for that year; however, a referendum 
would have io be held the. following year. 



The penalty for marketing peanuts for 
domestic edible use in excess of the farm 
poundage quota is 1 40 percent of the loan 
level for quota peanuts. However, as under 
the 1977 act, peanuts grown in excess of the 
quota (additional peanuts) may be marketed 
for export or crushing (for oil or feed use). 

The two-tier price-support system for quota 
and additional peanuts is continued. The 
support price for 1 982-crop quota peanuts 
will be set to reflect the national average 
cost of production, including the cost of 
land on I current-value basis; but the sup- 
port level cannot be less than $550 I ton. 
The support level for crop years 1983-1985 
is to be adjusted for changes in the cost of 
production, excluding land costs. However, 
the support price cannot be raised more than 
6 percent a year. Under the 1977 act, the 
Secretary had discretion on how much to ad- 
just the quota support price. Additional 
peanuts will continue to receive price sup- 
port, but at a level to be determined by the 
Secretary and announced by February 15, 

Soybean Program 

The soybean loan and purchase program will 
continue for the 1982-1985 crop years. The 
loan level for soybeans will be 75 percent of 
the simple average price received by farmers 
over the preceding 5 marketing years, ex* 
eluding the high and low years. The Secre- 
tary may not act it at less than $5.02 a 
bushel, except under special circumstances, 
The support level must be announced by 
October 1. 

Sugar Program 

A new sugar price-support program, the first 
since 1978, is mandated by the 1981 act. 
Through March 31 , 1982, the Secretary 
must , by purchases of processed products, 
support raw cane sugar prices at 16.75 cents 
a pound and beet sugar at a comparable 
level. Beginning on October 1 , 1982, nonre- 
course loans will be available for domestic 
raw cane sugar at the following minimum 
levels: 17 cents a pound forth? 1982 crop, 
17.5 cents for 1983, 17.75 cents for 1984, 
and 18 cents for 1985. Beet sugar will also 
be eligible for nonrecourse loans. All of 
these loans must be made and mature within 
the same fiscal year. 

Other Commodity Programs 
Wool and Mohair, The support program for 
wool and mohair will continue through 
December 3 1 1 1985 . However, the support 
level for shorn wool has been Lowered from 
85 percent of the formula rate to 77.5 
percent . 



ELS Cotton. The Extra Long Staple (ELS) 
cotton loan program is continued, but the 
loan level spread has been lowered. If the 
ELS marketing quota Is approved , loans will 
be available at a rate of 175 to 225 percent 
of the upland cotton loan level, rather than 
185 to 235 percent. The Secretary will set 
the specific level. If the quota is disap- 
proved, the loan rate will be 150 percent of 
the upland cotton loan level. Provisions 
relating to support payments were deleted. 

Highlights of Other Provisions 
Embargo Protection, The 1981 act protects 
producers from national security or foreign 
policy embargoes, whereas the 1977 act had 
covered only embargoes called for short-sup- 
ply reasons. However, producers will receive 
compensation only if an embargo is agricul- 
ture-specific and if more than 3 percent of 
the emgargoed commodity's export sales are 
affected. Under these conditions, producers 
will be eligible for: loans at 100 percent of 
parity for the affected commodity (if a loan 
program is already in effect); payment equal 
to the difference between 100 percent of 
parity and the average price received by pro- 
ducers for the 60 days immediately follow- 
ing the embargo; or some combination of 
loans and payments. 

Export Promotion, An agricultural export 
credit revolving fund is established within 
the CCC to help increase U.S. farm exports; 
however, no specific funding was provided. 
The PL480 (Food for Peace) program is 
continued through December 31 , 1985 with 
increased authorization for appropriations 
for Title 11 programs. 

Imported Meat. The 1981 act ensures that 
all meat imported for human consumption 
will be subject to the same inspection stand- 
ards applied to U.S. products. Meat not 
meeting these standards will not be allowed 
into the United States. 

Research and Extension. Most research, 
extension, and teaching programs are con- 
tinued through September 30, 1985. Some 
specific programs have received increased 
funding. In addition, new or expanded re- 
search programs were authorized for aqua- 
culture, dairy goats, rangeland management, 
rural development and snail farm programs. 
[Richard Rizzi Tom Fulton, and Sara Short 
(202)447-6620/ 
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Agriculture: 

A Mainstay of the U.S. Economy 



The food and fiber system is still a mainstay 
of the U.S. economy, accounting for 20 per- 
cent of Gross National Product, 23 percent 
of employment, and 19 percent of export 
earnings. Its economic benefits extend far 
beyond the farm, into farm-supply indus- 
tries, food processing and distribution, and 
other agribusiness, The processing and ser- 
vice activities accompanying the flow of agri- 
cultural commodities from farm to con- 
sumer directly raise U.S. employment and 
income. The multiplier effects of these activ- 
ities also contribute, indirectly, to employ- 
ment and income in supporting industries. 

Farmers contribute 13 percent to the total 
value of agricultural products, This amount 
goes to hired farm labor, owner-operator 
labor and management, loans and debt ser- 
vice, depreciation, business taxes, and input 
suppliers 

The remaining 87 percent comes from off- 
farm sources. Food processing contributes 
13 percent; resource supply and service 
activities, 18 percent; manufacturing, 18 per- 
cent; eating establishments, 7 percent; and 
transportation, wholesaling, and retailing, 31 
percent of domestic and foreign sales. 



Employment Generated Through 
Agriculture 

Nearly 23 percent of the U.S. labor force is 
employed in farming, farm-product market- 
ing, and farm-supply activities-about 24 
million workers. Farm production will use 
about 3.3 million workers in 1982-around 3 
percent of the national labor force and 14 
percent of all workers required by the food 
and fiber system. Other employment genera- 
ted by agriculture includes 2.5 million 



Agricultural Sector: A Large 
National Employer 




workers in farm resource and service activi- 
ties, 7.7 million in transportation and retail* 
ing*5.1 million in the manufacture of feeds 
and other farm products, 1 .7 million in food 
processing, and 33 million in eating estab- 
lishments. 

These figures encompass direct as well as in* 
direct labor. Direct labor includes, for 
example, meat processors, packagers, and 
distributors. Indirect labor covers workers 
that produce packaging materials, as well as 
those that manufacture inputs used in meat 
packing and other food -processing 
industries. 

Agricultural Exports: 
Aiding the U.S. Trade Balance 
The net trade surplus of the agricultural sec- 
tor totaled $26.6 billion in 198 1 as exports 
of $44.0 billion offset imports of $1 7.4 bil- 
lion. In contrast, the United States' nonagri- 
cultural trade account was in deficit by 
slightly more than $60 billion. This has been 
the general pattern over the last decade, and 
the large agricultural trade surpluses have 
been crucial in limiting the amount of red 
ink in the nation's trade balance. Current 
projections point to continuing agricultural 
trade surpluses throughout the 1980*s and 
into the 1990 , s. 

About one-third of all cultivated U.S. crop- 
land is used to produce raw commodities for 
export. Exports of these commodities— 
mainly grains, oilseeds, animal products, and 
other unprocessed items— brought in $27.8 
billion in 1981. Another $13.5 billion of ex- 
port earnings flowed to the nonfarm food 
economy through the sale of milled grain 
and oils, processed meats, flour, and other 
processed products. Agricultural exports 
generated jobs for approximately 1.2 million 
workers, two-fifths of whom were farmers. 

Exports of grain and oilseeds continue to 
constitute the bulk of overseas shipments. 
But in recent years, exports of fruits, fruit 
preparations, and nuts have increased sub- 
stantially. In addition, the value of sun- 
flower seed exports surged from zero in the 
early 1970's to $41 1 million in 1980. 
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Marketing 

Boosting Income and Jobs in the 
Food System 

More than $100 billion worth of farm com- 
modities were marketed in 1980, $81 billion 
of which was consumed domestically. Mar- 
keting services added nearly $1 80 billion to 
this total. Most of the rest of domestic pro- 
duction was exported, generating $41 .3 bil- 
lion after processing, 

Marketing services accounted for 69 percent 
of total consumer expenditures on food in 
1980. Bakery products required the highest 
level of services-adding $23.1 billion to a 
farm value of $3.4 billion. For meat, proces> 
sing and marketing contributed about $47.5 
billion to a farm value of $30.9 billion. 
Fruits and vegetables require long-distance 
transportation to market, considerable pro- 
cessing, and other marketing services, which 
together account for 80 percent of their 
total retail cost. Poultry, eggs, and dairy pro- 
ducts were the only foods for which farmers 
received half of the consumers at-home 
food dollar. In the aggregate, farmers 1 share 
of consumer food expenditures was 31 per- 
cent in 1980— pretty much unchanged since 
the 1960's. 



Farm Exports Help Limit US. Trade Deficit 

$ tuition 
50 



Agricultural 



trada surplus ^-* 




1975 76 
* Estimate. 



The Food and Fiber System: Big Chunk of the Domestic Economy 

Employment 1 



Farm Production .- « ..... 

Nonfarm activities . . * 

Food procewlnfl. . . 

Resource* and 

services 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, 

trade, and retailing f f 

Eating establish merits 

Total food and fiber system 

Total domestic economy . . * . 



Food and fiber system as a 
percent of the U.S. economy 



Millions 

3.3 

20.4 
1.7 

2.5 

5.1 

7.7 
3.4 

23.7 

1 104.7 
percent 

22.6 



Gross national 
product 

originating by 
activity 

$Billion 
66B 

466.0 
663 

95.6 
98.6 

165.5 

39.4 

J 532.8 

2,626.1 
percent. 

20.3 



1 Figures for 1980. * Results in a gross business multiplier of $2-30 per dollar of consumer Purchases and 
exports. 3 Represents the available work force. 



About 46 percent ($81.7 billion) of the 
marketing bill in 1980 went for wages and 
employee compensation. This included 
direct labor costs, but not indirect labor 
used in transportation, distribution, or the 
manufacture of supplies, such as packaging 
materials. The total direct labor required to 
move products from the farm to consumers 
required 7*2 million workers* with the 
largest number employed in restaurants, 
cafeterias, and fast-food chains. Food stores 
accounted for 1.9 million workers, food pro- 
cessors 1-2 million, and food wholesalers 
about 0.7 million. 

The packaging of farm products made up 12 
percent of marketing expenses in 1980- 
about $22 billion. Transportation charges 
were about 8 percent of total food costs, or 
$14,2 billion. Fuel and energy expenses were 
$10billion-6 percent of the total. Other ex- 
penses-mostly interest payments, rem, 
depreciation, and insurance-took up 25 per- 
center S57.1 billion in 1980. The profit 
realized on marketing services amounted to 
6 percent of the marketing bill. (R. McFait 
Lamm (202) 44%231 land Gerald Schluter 
(202)447*8489} 



FARMERS' 

900 

NEWSLINE 




900-976-0404 

Call the FARMERS'^900-NEWSLINE for 

the latest U.S. and world crop, livestock, ex- 
port, and economic news from USDA. A 
60-second summary is available 7 days a 
week, 24 hours a day. Your cost is 50 cents 
per call. Items are put on the newsiine at 4 
p.m., Washington, D.C. time on the day in- 
dicated. If you call before 4 p.m., you will 
hear the preceding day's report. 

In some areas it might be necessary to dial 
1-900-976-0404. Features are subject to 
change. Send comment! to: Farmers* News- 
line, Room 2918, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statistical Indicators of the Food and Fiber Sector 

1980 



Prices received by formers (1977-100). 
Livestock and producti + + + . + + + + 
Craps 

Prices paid by farmer*, (1977*100) 
prod, hemS ,,.,....,...... 

Prod, hems, int., taxes, and wvsge$ . + . 



1981 



1902 



Farm income' 

Cash receipts 1$ bil.J . ♦ . . . ♦ ♦ * ■ ♦ 

Livestock (Sbil.) . . . 

Crops ($btl.) 

Market basket (1967-100} 

Retail cost ,,,,.♦.. 

Farm value. ..........♦.....* 

Spread ,......., ...... w. 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices (1967-100) 
Food ..............■*.....-.■. 

At home* ..........*...... 

Away*from home 

Agricultural exports {$ biU* t . * 

Agriculture] imports ($ tail.) 3 

Livestock and products 
Total livestock and products (1 974-100} 

8eet (mil. lb.) 

Pork (mil. lb.) 

Veal (mil* lb.) 

Lamb and mutton (mil* lb J 
Red meats (mil. lb.) . ♦ . ♦ 

Broilers (mil. lb.} 

Turkey* (mil. lb.) 

Total mean and poultry (mil. tb.) 

Eggs (mlLdz.) 

Milk IbU. lb.) 

Choice steers, Omaha ($/cwt) 
Barrows and gilt), 7 markets ($/cwt.) 
Broilers. 9*citv wholesale (cts./ib.) . « 
Turkeys, N.Y., whoiewle (cts./lb.) . 
Eggs, Gr. A large. |\|.Y. (cts./dz.) . . 
Milk, all at farm ($/cwt.) 



IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


IJI 


IV p 


Annual p 


IF 


(1 F 


144 


134 


144 


142 


137 


129 


138 


144 


144 


149 


144 


143 


143 


146 


137 


142 


149 


143 


139 


125 


144 


141 


129 


121 


134 


139 


145 


144 


138 


146 


149 


148 


146 


148 


_ 


— 


144 


140 


148 


150 


151 


ISO 


150 


.♦-*■ 


— 


142 


136 


143 


143 


144 


141 


143 






70 


67 


70 


69 


69 


67 


69 


— 


- 


71 


69 


73 


74 


74 


74 


74 


— 


— 


249.2 


238.8 


253.9 


255.3 


260.3 


258.9 


257.1 


265 


270 


255 + 7 


240.9 


249.2 


246.5 


254.5 


242.2 


248.1 


246 


249 


245.3 


237.6 


256.8 


260.4 


263.6 


268.8 


262.4 


276 


282 


38 


37 


36 


36 


36 


35 


36 


34 


34 


264.4 


254.6 


270.5 


273.0 


277.2 


27 7.5 


274.6 


284 


289 


262.0 


251.5 


267.2 


268.4 


272.5 


271.6 


269.9 


278 


283 


275.4 


267.0 


283,9 


289 4 


293.6 


297.0 


291.0 


302 


308 


11.7 


40.5 


12.6 


10.5 


9.0 


11.3 


43.8 


11.5 


10.0 


4.5 


17.3 


4.7 


4.2 


3.8 


4.1 


17.2 


4.0 


4.0 


110.9 


109.6 


109.8 


113.3 


111.6 


113.1 


112.0 


109.9 


112.4 


5,586 


21,470 


5,553 


5,428 


5,532 


5,669 


22,183 


5,625 


5,275 


4.251 


16,431 


4,073 


3379 


3,608 


4,156 


15,715 


3.700 


3.575 


104 


379 


100 


94 


104 


115 


414 


105 


90 


81 


310 


85 


77 


79 


88 


328 


90 


80 


10,022 


38,590 


9311 


9,478 


9,323 


9,772 


38,384 


9,535 


9,155 


2,685 


11,089 


2326 


3,084 


3,063 


2365 


11338 


2380 


3,140 


701 


2,303 


379 


534 


752 


751 


2.416 


375 


525 


13,408 


51.982 


13,018 


13,100 


13,150 


13,197 


52,465 


12.795 


12335 


1,483 


5,806 


1,449 


1,426 


1,427 


1,475 


5.777 


1,496 


1,460 


31.0 


128.4 


32.3 


35.2 


33.0 


315 


132.4 


33.0 


36.0 


65.51 


67.04 


61.99 


66.68 


66.53 


60.17 


63.84 


62-64 


65-67 


46,44 


40.04 


41.13 


43.63 


50.42 


42 ,63 


44.45 


45^47 


46^*9 


49.9 


46.8 


49,3 


46.7 


47.0 


42.1 


463 


43-45 


45-47 


73.0 


63.6 


61,3 


63.6 


62.7 


55.1 


60.7 


55-57 


56-5B 


76.9 


66.6 


72.6 


69.1 


73.3 


78-80 


73^74 


74-76 


72-74 


13.93 


13.00 


13.97 


1330 


13.53 


14.03 


13,76 


1335- 

14.10 


13.25- 
13.75 


4.24 


351 


4.16 


3.91 


3.63 


3.81 


3.65-3.75 





_ 


3.09 


3.11 


3.22 


3.22 


235 


2.39 


2.40-2.60 


- 


— 


7.89 


7.57 


7.63 


7.35 


6.68 


6.03 


5.75-6 25 


— 


- 


77.9 


74.4 


73.1 


72.1 


64.5 


57.9 


- 


- 


- 



Crop pnees at the farm 1 

Wheat ($/bu.) , . \ r . . . . 

Corn <$/bu.) .,../.... 

Soybeans ($/bu.) *, „ ., 

Upland ootton (cts./lb.} 

1 Quarterly cash receipts and expenses are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. * Annual data are based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with the indicated year. 
'Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year indicated. P - preliminary. F * Forecast. 
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Cash receipts from farming 



1980 



1981 



Farm marketings and CCC loans 1 , 



Nov 


Dae 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 
S MM 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


14,273 


13,201 


13,712 


9,601 


10,345 


8,647 


8 £44 


10.428 


11,556 


11,027 


12,743 


17,070 


15,340 


5,723 


5,705 


6,298 


5,428 


5,940 


5,494 


5.644 


5,759 


5,833 


6,559 


5,934 


6,195 


5,562 


3,370 


3,305 


3,780 


3,282 


3,408 


3,018 


3,240 


3,308 


3,384 


3,166 


3,569 


3,779 


3,213 


1.393 


1,455 


1,501 


1,411 


1,566 


1,570 


1,608 


1,547 


1,502 


1,481 


1,448 


1,481 


1,432 


871 


851 


940 


663 


879 


812 


698 


811 


846 


813 


815 


836 


828 


89 


94 


77 


72 


87 


94 


98 


103 


101 


99 


101 


99 


89 


8,550 


7,496 


7,414 


4,173 


4.405 


3,153 


3-300 


4,659 


5,723 


6,466 


6309 


10,875 


9,778 


915 


932 


859 


624 


528 


507 


378 


1,514 


1.965 


1,392 


1,515 


1,477 


877 


2,107 


2,021 


2,767 


1.023 


1.087 


218 


594 


970 


1,133 


1,106 


1,284 


2,295 


2,899 


1,150 


850 


554 


437 


165 


6 


4 


5 


3 


210 


155 


788 


1,190 


275 


538 


255 


81 


7 


34 


9 





232 


552 


695 


345 


340 


1,705 


1,209 


1,600 


584 


1,071 


802 


657 


458 


702 


519 


1,062 


3,621 


1,984 


518 


453 


529 


531 


630 


600 


732 


712 


730 


733 


933 


1,032 


576 


829 


699 


407 


371 


378 


340 


411 


547 


524 


458 


597 


710 


778 


1,051 


794 


443 


422 


539 


646 


515 


354 


414 


388 


568 


607 


1,135 


213 


293 


239 


174 


106 


101 


59 


49 


55 


97 


108 


71 


72 


14,486 


13,494 


13.951 


9,775 


10,451 


8,748 


9,003 


10,477 


11,611 


11,124 


12^51 


17,141 


15,412 



Livestock and products . 

MeatanimaJs 

Dairy product* 

Poultry and eggs . . . 
Other 

Crops 

Food grams ....... 

Feed crops , . 

Cotton (lint and seed) . 
Tobacco .,♦,♦•,♦. 
OH-bearing crops * * , * 
Vegetable! and melons. 
Fruits and tree nuts . . 
Other 

Government payment* . , . 



1 Receipt* from loam represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. * Details rnav not add because of rounding. 



Farm Production 1 
Item 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 ' 



1967-100 



Farm output 110 112 106 114 117 119 J22 129 ^122 134 

All livestock Products 1 1o7 105 106 101 i06 f06 106 109 113 115 

Meat animals 109 108 110 102 105 105 104 106 111 112 

Oairy Products 102 98 99 98 103 105 104 105 110 113 

Poultry and eggs ... 109 106 106 103 HO 112 118 127 128 132 

Allcrops 4 113 119 110 121 121 128 131 144 131 152 

Feedgrafn* . . , . *,. _ . , . 112 115 93 114 120 126 136 148 123 154 

Hayandforege 104 109 104 108 102 107 113 117 107 115 

Food grain* / 102 114 120 142 141 132 125 144 157 188 

Sugarcrops 127 112 104 130 128 116 116 107 114 127 

Cotton 187 175 158 112 142 191 145 194 150 211 

Tobacco 88 88 101 110 108 98 102 77 90 104 

OH crops 131 165 127 153 132 175 182 219 171 199 

Cropland used for crops 98 103 106 108 109 HI 108 ,112 113 115 

Crop production per acre ... , 116 116 104 112 111 117 121 129 1 16 132 

' For historical data and indexes, *** Chtnget in Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657. * Preliminary indexes for 1981 based on January 
1981 Crop Production report and other releases of The Crop Reporting Board, SRS. * Gross livestock Production Includes minor livestock products not included In the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to grow crop production to compute farm output, 4 Gross crop production includes soma miscellaneous crops not In the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross Production to compute farm output. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 





1978 


1979 


1980 


Nov 


June July 
1977-100 


All commodities 


102 


106 


108 


93 


111 120 


Livestock and products . . . > 


100 


100 


103 


94 


106 112 


Crop i,, . 


104 


113 


114 


93 


117 128 



Aug 



105 



114 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



115 


118 


112 


105 


100 


97 


125 


129 


121 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-November 



Livestock 
and Products 



Crops 3 



Total 3 



State 



1980 



NORTH ATLANTIC 


Maine. ....... 


271J9 


New Hampshire. . 


65-8 


Vermont ....... 


3214 


Massachusetts . . . 


113-8 


Rhode Island . . . 


12.2 


Connecticut .... 


155.9 


New York 


1,554,8 


New Jersey 


111.3 


Pennsylvania. . . . 


1,759.5 


NORTH CENTRAL 




Ohio 


1,234.4 


Indiana ....... 


1,508.3 


Illinois 


2.110.4 


Michigan 


1,021.4 


Wisconsin * . * . . 


3,419.7 


Minnesota ..... 


3.018.2 


Iowa ........ 


4,999-8 


Missouri ...... 


1,971.4 


North Dakota . . ■ 


7067 


South Oakota . . . 


1 ,684.9 


Nebraska 


3,169.4 


Kansas 


3,152.6 


SOUTHERN 




Delaware* ...... 


216.5 


Maryland. ..... 


563.7 


Virginia 


883:2 


West Virginia . . . 


. . ^ 160.9 


North Carolina . . 


1,311.4 


South Carolina - . 


365.9 


Georgia 


1,362.9 


Florida ....... 


878.3 


Kentucky 


1,241.5 


Tennessee ..... 


805.8 




1,037.7 


Mi&siujppi . . . . h. 


822.7 


Arkansas 


..,.,... 1,340.6 


Louisiana. ..... 


417.6 


Oklahoma . , . . - 




Texas. ....... 


4,764.5 


WESTERN 






674.4 


Idaho 


771.9 


Wyoming 


......... 486.9 


Colorado ....-* 


2x040.6 


New Mexico .... 


,....,.«.. 851.1 


Arizona, ...... 


.,..«.,, 725.2 


Utah 


349.2 


Nevada 


140.0 


Washington .... 


.«.....,. 770.6 


Oregon 


487.2 


California ..... 


3.776.9 


Alaska 


3.7 


Hawaii 


74.3 


UNITED STATES 


61,700.8 



1981 



214.6 

69.6 

342.7 

125,8 
13-3 

174.6 
1,664.9 

124.7 
1 £52.2 

1,353.8 
1,620.0 
2,272.4 
1,081,1 
3,516.5 
3,213.5 
5,202-8 
2,040.2 
680.9 
1 r 666.0 
3,214.4 
3,054.4 

239.9 
624.5 
929.7 

175.3 
1 ,455.2 

384.5 
1,505.8 

890.7 
1,245.7 

845.7 
1,087-8 

658.4 
1.421,8 

430.9 
1597.2 
4/756.9 

633,8 

784.4 

4511 

2,016.0 

734.9 

713.7 

349.1 

130.6 

863.5 

511.0 

3,944,8 

4.1 

70.4 

63,655.6 



1980 



$Mil. 



112.4 

24.0 

23.9 

166.1 

14.9 

117.4 

638.9 

293.1 

673.4 

2,184.0 
2,518.5 
5,192 j0 

1 .383.6 
837,3 

2,577.1 
4,090.4 

1 .770.2 

1 .449.7 
693.8 

2,192.8 
2,231 5 

92.2 
270.4 
465.3 

57,2 

2,0559 

619.4 

1,081.6 

2,500.9 

9138 

714.9 

630.6 

1.101.3 

1,421,5 

1,051 a 

990.3 
3,302.5 

573,1 
1J&T5.1 

103.6 
817.3 
233.4 
822.0 
127,8 
66,0 

1 .650.3 
969,9 

8361.2 

6.4 

327.9 

81,529.1 



1981 



184.9 

23.8 

27.4 

143J9 

16.0 

125.2 

764.4 

304.4 

672.5 

1 336.5 
2,353.7 
6,024.9 
1,443.0 

940.3 
2,800.2 
4,266.9 
13085 
1319.1 

761.4 
2,250.5 
2,311.0 

104.7 
320.7 

631.6 

47.1 

2,41 7.9 

655.4 

1,406.9 

2,718,8 

945.7 

761.6 

788.1 

1 ,182.9 

1 ,700.9 

1,115.2 

1310.6 

4,137.3 

772.0 
1,226.7 

114.4 

974.6 

280.5 

857.9 

129.0 

69.5 

1 354.6 

1 ,057.7 

6,263.3 

6.4 

327.7 

65.758.8 



1981 



384.3 


399.5 


89.8 


93.4 


345.4 


370.1 


2795 


269.7 


27.1 


29.3 


273.3 


299.7 


2,193.7 


2,429.3 


404.4 


429.1 


2.433.0 


2,624.6 


3,418.4 


3.190.3 


4,026.8 


3373.7 


7,302.4 


7,297.3 


2,405.0 


2324.2 


4,257.0 


4,456.8 


5,595.3 


6,013.6 


9390.3 


9,469.7 


3,741 ,6 


3,649.1 


2,156.4 


2300 


2,378.7 


2,427.4 


5.362.2 


5,464.9 


5,384.1 


5,365.4 


308.6 


344.7 


834.1 


945.2 


1,348.4 


1 ,561 .2 


2181 


222.5 


3,368.3 


3373.0 


965.3 


1339.8 


2,444.5 


2312.6 


3,379.2 


3,609.5 


2,155.3 


2,191 -6 


1320.7 


1,607.3 


1,668,3 


1376.9 


1 324.0 


2341.3 


2,762.0 


3,122.7 


1.468.6 


1,546,1 


3,002.1 


3,008.0 


8,067.0 


8394.2 


1,247.5 


1,405.8 


1.786.9 


23113 


590.5 


565.5 


2357.8 


2390.6 


1 ,084.5 


1.015.4 


1347.1 


1371.8 


447.1 


478.2 


206,0 


200.1 


2,420.9 


2,718.2 


1,457.1 


1368,6 


12,138,1 


12,208.0 


101 


10.5 


402.2 


398.1 


123,229,9 


129,414.5 



'Estimates as of the first of current month. 3 Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus valoa of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and Paid by farmers, US, average 



Prices Received 

AM farm Products, , , . , , , 

All crops. . . , * ....,...,. t .,..,,.,, . 

Food grains , , . . ,.,,... 

Feed grains and hay 

Feed grains % , t -; . : . . 

Cotton „*■.,..,.■.,„" 

Tobacco «.-■ fc . , 

DihbeSfing crops . .,,,...,,,. . ,,^ . ,-, . 

Fmfe .,.,.,....'",. 

Fresh market 1 * , , ,■ 

Commercial vegetables* . , . ; 

Fresh market ,..,,.,,,,,,., „ , . „ , , , , 

Potatoes 1 

Livestock and product* 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultrv and eggs ,...., , , i(i ,. i[ ^ i , 

Prices pa id 
Commodities and services, 

interest, taxes, and wage rates. .,./„> 

Production items .,,...,.„.,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Feed 

Feeder livestock f|1 , 

Seed '.,., ., 

Fertilizer ...■■...,..,,,.... .,., . 

Agricultural chemicals .,...,,,..,,.,,..".. 
Fuell & energy , , . , , .,,,,. .,.,,--... , . 

Farm & motor vjpplies », .. . 

Autos & trucks 

Tractors* self -pro pel led machinery *.. 

Other machinery ......».'......„, 

Building ft fencing 

Farm services & cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt • . . 

Taxes on farm reel estate . , . . , , , , 

Wage rates {seasonally adjusted) 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . . , , 



Prices received (1910-14-100) 

Prices paid, etc, (Parity index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio 1 



Annual 



19B1 



1982 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen 










1977-100 










132 


134 


138 


144 


137 


134 


130 


130 


128 


130 


116 


125 


133 


144 


129 


120 


119 


121 


122 


123 


147 


16S 


166 


181 


157 


156 


159 


161 


168 


154 


114 


132 


141 


155 


136 


124 


121 


118 


121 


122 


117 


135 


146 


160 


141 


127 


123 


119 


122 


122 


96 


118 


111 


127 


107 


96 


103 


99 


85 


83 


118 


125 


140 


133 


145 


149 


144 


146 


151 


162 


103 


102 


110 


125 


105 


96 


93 


92 


92 


93 


144 


127 


126 


123 


125 


122 


126 


146 


148 


140 


151 


129 


129 


129 


130 


126 


130 


157 


152 


143 


110 


113 


133 


139 


122 


117 


119 


122 


146 


166 


109 


110 


133 


141 


119 


126 


115 


120 


150 


177 


92 


128 


182 


184 


204 


148 


118 


128 


123 


122 


147 


144 


142 


145 


145 


146 


140 


138 


133 


136 


166 


156 


149 


160 


155 


155 


146 


141 


134 


139 


124 


135 


142 


145 


138 


142 


144 


144 


144 


144 


111 


112 


116 


122 


116 


116 


112 


117 


111 


114 


123 


139 


150 


147 


161 


151 


151 


150 


150 


153 


125 


138 


148 


146 


148 


146 


147 


147 


146 


147 


110 


123 


134 


142 


131 


126 


123 


122 


123 


124 


185 


177 


164 


173 


164 


168 


162 


160 


146 


152 


110 


118 


138 


121 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


108 


134 


144 


136 


147 


147 


144 


144 


143 


143 


96 


102 


111 


104 


113 


113 


113 


113 


113 


113 


137 


188 


213 


201 


214 


214 


214 


214 


214 


215 


116 


134 


147 


142 


148 


148 


149 


150 


150 


151 


117 


123 


143 


133 


145 


145 


146 


156 


156 


156 


122 


136 


152 


142 


155 


159 


159 


159 


159 


159 


119 


132 


146 


137 


148 


152 


152 


152 


162 


152 


ltB 


128 


134 


131 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


117 


129 


137 


137 


142 


142 


142 


137 


137 


137 


144 


179 


195 


195 


195 


196 


195 


195 


195 


218 


107 


114 


124 


124 


119 


119 


119 


124 


124 


132 


117 


127 


136 


140 


13S 


135 


135 


135 


135 


148 


125 


140 


150 


148 


150 


150 


149 


149 


148 


152 


602 


614 


631 


660 


627 


609 


594 


593 


584 


593 


850 


956 


1,013 


1JD12 


1040 


1,042 


1J039 


1,037 


1031 


1,057 


71 


65 


61 


65 


60 


59 


57 


57 


57 


56 



1 Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. * Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. ' Ratio of index of prices received to index 
of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, p - preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

All wheat <$/t>u.) 

Rice. rOu9h l$/cwt.i . * . 

Com($/buJ 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 

AJI haY, baled ($/ton) 

Soybeans ($/bu.) . , . . . 

Cotton, Upland tcts./lb,J - - 

Potatoes 1$/cwt.1 

Dry edible beans ($/cwt.) 19-60 

Apples for freth use |cts7lb,J 

Peart for fre*h use ($/ton) i 

Oranges, all uses ($/box) 1 

Grapefruit, all uses (S/box) 1 - ■ * * 

Livestock 

Seef cattla ($/cwt,) ,-* s , - . 

Calves l$/cwt.J , . , . 

Hogs l$/cwt.J 

Lambs ($/cwt.1 

All mitk, sold to plant* ($/cwt.). , , 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt.l- . , 

Broilers (cts,/lb.) 

E99s icts./doz,H 

Turkeys (ct*,/lb,J 

Wool (cu./lbV 



Annual* 



1981 



1982 



1979 


1980 


1981 p 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan p 


3.51 


338 


3.88 


4.21 


3.62 


3.65 


3,77 


3.85 


3.80 


3.69 


9 05 


11.07 


11-90 


13.20 


12.10 


10,90 


10.20 


9.86 


9.34 


9,52 


2.36 


270 


2.92 


3.19 


2,87 


2.55 


2.45 


2.34 


2.39 


2,40 


391 


4.67 


4,72 


5.48 


4.55 


4.07 


3.90 


3.87 


33b 


4,04 


56 30 


6X00 


68.10 


72.80 


63.90 


62.90 


64,00 


64.10 


65J0 


68,70 


6,86 


6.75 


6J92 


7.80 


6.71 


6.21 


6.06 


6.03 


6.00 


6.05 


58,0 


69.0 


66.9 


76,6 


65.0 


58,0 


62.3 


60.1 


51.2 


50 JO 


3.16 


4.78 


7.02 


7.38 


8,60 


6,00 


4.38 


4.51 


4,56 


4,63 


19.60 


24.80 


28.60 


27.50 


26.70 


22.90 


23.50 


23.90 


22,10 


19,10 


14,2 


17.1 


13,6 


11.0 


16.9 


17J0 


16,8 


17,0 


17.1 


15.6 


276 


325 


263 


230 


203 


187 


218 


290 


281 


260 


334 


3.26 


3.75 


3.89 


3.44 


2.78 


2.37 


4.50 


4.26 


4,48 


2.97 


2.73 


3.44 


3.00 


2.69 


2.96 


4.18 


2,65 


2.36 


2.27 


66,30 


62.50 


58.00 


59.30 


59,00 


58 SO 


55.80 


54.50 


52.00 


52.70 


89.70 


77.50 


64 30 


69.20 


62.40 


61.90 


59.40 


59.60 


5730 


57.90 


41.30 


38.90 


43.40 


40.80 


49.20 


48.60 


45.00 


41.50 


39.00 


43.80 


67.10 


63.60 


55.20 


53.70 


56.20 


50.40 


50.60 


47.40 


47.50 


49.30 


12 00 


13.10 


13.80 


14.10 


13.40 


1330 


14.00 


14.00* 


14.00 


14.00 


11.10 


12.00 


12.75 


13.00 


12.40 


12,60 


12.90 


13.00 


13.00 


12.90 


25.9 


27.7 


28.1 


30.2 


29.2 


26,8 


25,9 


25,2 


24.6 


27,1 


58.1 


56,7 


62.3 


64.8 


59,3 


64.6 


63.8 


69.5 


65.6 


63.5 


41 9 


40,0 


38.4 


39,8 


40,7 


38,3 


33.3 


35.6 


32.8 


32.6 


86.3 


88,1 


947 


90.6 


94,6 


89.0 


89.6 


90.8 


85.3 


80.4 



• Equivalent on-tree returns. 'Average of all eggs sold bv farmer, including hatohinfl eggs and eggs told at mil. * Average local market price, excluding incentive 
payments. 'Calendar Vear averages, p - preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, LLS, average (not seasonally adjusted* 

Annual 1980 



1981 



Dm 



May 



Consumer price index, all hems 272.4 258.4 269.0 

Consumer Price Index, less food „ 270.6 255.5 267.0 

AM food 274.6 266,4 272.5 

Food awaV from home 291.0 277,7 289.3 

FOodathome 269.9 263.9 267,7 

Meats 1 .-■■ 257,8 260,0 252.3 

See* and veal ., 272,6 275,3 270.3 

Pork 228.6 229.1 217.3 

Poultry 198.6 202.7 194.7 

Fish .-, 357.7 346.9 353.2 

Eggs 183,8 206.6 170.5 

Dairy product** 243,6 238,0 243.8 

Fatsandoilf 1 267.1 251.9 270,7 

Frutwand vegetables ^ . . . 276,3 255.6 276,8 

Fresh 282,9 262.0 284.4 

Processed 271.5 250.9 270.9 

Cereals and bakery products 271.1 258.5 270.0 

Sugar and tweets I 368,3 386.3 367,1 

Severagei, nonalcoholic 412.6 405.2 412.3 

Apparel commodities less footwear 174.0 172.5 173.3 

Footwear 200,4 196.6 201.0 

Tobacco products 218.9 210.8 218.2 

Beverages, alcoholic 199,5 191.6 199.1 

1 Beef, veal, lamb. Pork, and Processed meat i include* butter. * Excludes butter, 



1981 



June 


July 
1967- 


Aug 
■100 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


271.3 


274.4 


276,5 


279,3 


2795 


280.7 


281.5 


269.5 


272,7 


2745 


278.2 


279.0 


280,1 


280.8 


273.6 


276.2 


277.4 


278.0 


277.6 


277.1 


277,8 


290.6 


292.4 


293,7 


2943 


296.2 


297-2 


297,7 


268,7 


271.6 


272,8 


273,2 


272.1 


271.0 


271.7 


254.2 


259.6 


262.0 


263.4 


262.5 


259.6 


258,7 


271.1 


274.5 


275.9 


277.1 


2743 


271.5 


270.5 


221,2 


231.5 


235.3 


238.1 


238.6 


235.6 


234.3 


196.8 


204.8 


202.0 


199.7 


196.6 


192.3 


191,7 


352,1 


356.9 


356,8 


362.6 


360.8 


358.9 


359.6 


172,1 


174,2 


177.6 


188.8 


185.9 


194.7 


198.0 


243.8 


244.2 


243.8 


244.3 


244.6 


245.0 


245.5 


269.6 


269.0 


269.2 


268.5 


268.5 


262.2 


261,1 


278.1 


284.4 


286.1 


281.6 


275,2 


272.0 


276.4 


285,2 


294 JO 


295,8 


286.9 


273,5 


267.8 


274J9 


272.8 


276.4 


277,9 


278,3 


279.4 


279.2 


280.6 


271,5 


272,4 


272,6 


274.3 


275,0 


276.3 


277.7 


361.3 


360.0 


361.3 


361,4 


359,9 


359,1 


359.3 


412.8 


410.3 


413.1 


4137 


414.8 


413.4 


412.5 


172,5 


171.2 


174.3 


178.0 


178.4 


177,9 


176.6 


200.4 


199.0 


200.0 


202.4 


204.2 


205.4 


205,7 


219,1 


219.3 


219.9 


221.7 


225.3 


226.2 


226,8 


1993 


200.5 


201,4 


202.5 


201.4 


202.3 


202,7 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Finished goods 1 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh and dried vegetables. , . . 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats, 

Beef and veal , i9t 

Pork '. 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruftsand vegetables . . 

Refined sugar* 

Vegetable oil end products . . . . 
Consumer finished goods less food*. 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Appartj 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 

Intermediate material!* 

Materials for food manufacturing . 

Flour 

Refined supir 4 

Crude vegetable o lis 

Crude materials* 

Foodstuffs and feedstuff* 

FruTts end vegetables 6 

Grains 

Livestock .*.**...*.... 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, Plant and animal 

Milk 

Ollseedi 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane ; . . . 



All commodities 

industrial commodities , . . 

Ail foods' 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds 

Farm products **...* 

Processed foods and feeds 

Cereal and bakery products 

Sugar and confectionery 

Beverages 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Dec 


July 
1967- 


Aug 
'100 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


194.6 


216.1 


247.0 


257.2 


271.3 


271.5 


271.1 


274.0 


274.5 


275.3 


206.8 


226.3 


239.5 


249.3 


2563 


256.3 


2555 


253.7 


252.7 


253.0 


213.5 


232.6 


237.6 


221.1 


223.9 


2205 


2373 


237.9 


250.8 


264,4 


200.1 


2010 


219,0 


244.2 


278.3 


267.1 


242.7 


2355 


2345 


270.8 


158.6 


176.5 


171.0 


2175 


185.1 


180.7 


193.2 


193,8 


209.7 


195.5 


201.3 


221,7 


2475 


259.3 


2675 


268 4 


272.0 


272,8 


273.5 


274.2 


209,6 


240.6 


235.9 


242.4 


250.4 


249.2 


250.0 


242.3 


233.5 


2315 


202,2 


252*2 


260.2 


252.0 


257.4 


252.4 


254.3 


243.1 


233.5 


2315 


219.1 


205,0 


196.7 


218.7 


236.3 


234.4 


236.2 


230.7 


221.1 


211.1 


194.0 


188.6 


193.3 


203.3 


205.2 


202.6 


190.1 


176.5 


174.1 


167.8 


313.0 


383.8 


370.9 


355.3 


382.9 


367,2 


362,6 


375.6 


379.1 


383.4 


188.4 


211,2 


230.6 


242.3 


245.5 


245.6 


246.0 


247.4 


2463 


2472 


202.6 


2213 


228.7 


236.6 


266.5 


2675 


270.3 


271.3 


270.1 


271.4 


108.3 


116.3 


214.4 


230.2 


150.9 


153.3 


137.8 


139.4 


141.7 


142.3 


209.4 


223.5 


233.2 


2365 


240.4 


238.0 


237.2 


238.0 


2375 


2375 


183,7 


208.2 


250.8 


2603 


277.1 


2775 


277,4 


281,3 


282.0 


2825 


148.2 


161,4 


175.8 


1815 


190.0 


191.1 


190.4 


191.1 


192.6 


192.4 


211.6 


277.1 


261.0 


283.7 


2985 


297.5 


297.4 


304.9 


310.8 


312.6 


1524 


160.4 


172.4 


177.5 


186.2 


186.5 


187.2 


187.9 


188.7 


189.1 


183,0 


218.0 


233.1 


236.9 


241.9 


242.3 


242.0 


241.6 


241.1 


241.7 


198,5 


217.7 


245.7 


254.8 


268.5 


268.6 


274.2 


2785 


278,0 


277.9 


215.5 


242.8 


2803 


2913 


308.6 


310.1 


309.6 


3093 


3095 


309.6 


202.3 


223.6 


264,4 


279.6 


262.6 


261,0 


254.7 


252.7 


249.2 


247.3 


141,6 


172.0 


187.6 


1945 


190.2 


189.4 


190.7 


186.5 


190.2 


183.7 


109.3 


119.3 


2123 


230.8 


162.4 


165.2 


140,6 


1473 


145.4 


148.3 


219.2 


2437 


202.8 


204.6 


199 JO 


185.9 


178.7 


176.7 


172.1 


1675 


240.1 


282.2 


304.8 


323.5 


336.2 


333.0 


327.7 


320.3 


314.1 


311.6 


215,3 


247.2 


259,2 


271.6 


267.0 


2615 


253.4 


245.6 


238.3 


233.7 


216.5 


299.0 


238.6 


245.1 


265.0 


257.3 


2513 


2473 


253.2 


2795 


162.5 


214.8 


239.0 


265.2 


257.4 


242.7 


227.0 


227.6 


226.5 


213.6 


220.1 


260,3 


252.7 


251.4 


266.5 


262.0 


257.3 


244.4 


231,1 


225.0 


199-8 


194.3 


202.1 


2183 


215.3 


210.3 


196.7 


185.7 


175.0 


171,4 


193.4 


209.9 


271.1 


294.1 


251.3 


2325 


206.5 


211,7 


198,5 


188.4 


219.7 


250.1 


271.2 


290.5 


284.3 


285.0 


287.3 


294.3 


288.2 


286.7 


224.1 


245.5 


249.2 


310,4 


2943 


289.7 


273.2 


228,9 


219.9 


2193 


378.2 


416.2 


430.3 


399.3 


261,4 


2863 


286.9 


285.1 


324.5 


329.0 


191,5 


207.7 


222.2 


2406 


2475 


254.7 


262.5 


n.a. 


n,a. 


265.6 


190,2 


209.8 


413j0 


401,8 


271.5 


2533 


211.7 


219.3 


223.7 


230.1 


209.3 


235.6 


268.8 


280.8 


296.2 


296.4 


295.5 


296.0 


295.5 


295.9 


209.4 


236.5 


274.8 


286.6 


306.2 


307.2 


307.2 


3085 


309.1 


310.1 


206.5 


266.3 


244.5 


242.4 


2555 


253.7 


251.7 


249,4 


247.8 


248.0 


206.6 


229,8 


244-7 


257.0 


256.8 


254.2 


250.0 


246.1 


242.7 


241.2 


212.5 


241.4 


249,4 


266.3 


263.3 


2573 


251.0 


243.3 


237.4 


234.5 


2026 


222-5 


241 a 


251J 


252.2 


251.2 


248.4 


246.6 


244.7 


244,0 


190.3 


210.3 


236.0 


248.7 


258.3 


257.7 


258.0 


256,6 


2575 


2553 


197.8 


214,7 


322 JS 


3395 


266.0 


267.3 


2465 


25O.0 


2495 


250.9 


200.0 


210.7 


233.0 


2405 


249.0 


249.4 


245.6 


248.3 


2505 


251.5 



' Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 'Consumer sua packages, Dec. 1977-100. 'Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 
*For use in food manufacturing. 'Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. * Fresh and dried. * Includes all 
Processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animaf feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, n.a.-not available. 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and producer food price Indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures. Statistical Bulletin 672, 
ERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1979 


1980 


1981 P 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Dct 


Nov 


Dec 


222.7 

228.1 

219.6 

37.9 


2384 

240.9 

237.6 

37.3 


257.1 
248.1 
262.4 

35.7 


251.1 

253.7 

249.5 

37.4 


259.5 
259.0 

259.8 
375 


260.6 

253.5 

264.7 

36.0 


260.8 
251.2 

266.4 
35.6 


259.5 

247.5 

266.2 

35.4 


258.3 

241.2 

268.3 

34.6 


259.1 
248.1 

262.4 
35.7 


241.9 
234.6 

250.4 
52.3 


248.8 

234.0 

266.1 

50.7 


257.8 

235.5 
284.0 

49.3 


2605 

237.6 

286.2 

49.2 


259.6 

2565 

2625 

53.4 


262.0 

249.2 

277.0 

51.3 


263.4 

249.5 

279.4 

51.1 


262.5 

241.9 
286.6 

49.7 


2595 

224.9 

300.2 

46.7 


268.7 

221.2 
302.6 


207.0 

234.0 

183.6 

52.6 


227.4 

25S.2 

20X2 

52.2 


243.6 

272.3 

217.2 

52,0 


238.0 
272.4 
206.0 


244.2 

272.4 

2195 

51.9 


243.8 

2725 

218.7 

52.0 


244.3 

273.9 

218.4 

52.2 


244.6 
273.3 
219.6 

52.1 


245.0 
273.3 
220.3 

51.9 


246.5 
271.8 

222.6 
51.6 


181.5 

199.4 

164.2 

54.0 


190.6 

212JB 

169.5 

545 


196.6 

212.7 

1845 

52.7 


202.7 

228.1 

178.1 

55.4 


204.8 
231.1 
179.3 

56.5 


202.0 

2215 

1625 

64.0 


199.7 

204.0 

195.6 

50.2 


196.6 

195.0 

198.1 

48.8 


192.3 

191.4 

193.2 

49.0 


191.7 

166.1 

197.2 

47.7 


172.8 

199.2 

134.5 

68.1 


169.7 

1905 

139.1 

66.5 


183.7 

212.1 

1425 

68.2 


206.6 

249.7 

144.3 

71.4 


174.2 
199.4 
1375 

67.6 


177.5 

200.0 

146.3 

66.6 


188.8 

230.8 

128.1 

72.3 


185.9 

233.4 

131.6 

715 


194.7 
235.3 
136.0 

71.4 


198.0 

229.4 

152.5 

68.5 


220.2 

189.9 

226.3 

14JB 


246.4 

221.4 

251.6 

15.4 


271.1 

217.7 

282.1 

135 


246.4 

221.4 

251.6 

15.4 


272.4 

215.0 

284.3 

13.5 


272.6 

211.1 

286.3 

13.3 


274.3 

203.5 

288.9 

12.7 


275.0 

203.7 

289.7 

12.7 


276.3 

2075 

290.5 

12.9 


277.7 

196.7 

294.5 

12.2 


258.5 

237.6 

267.9 

28.5 


271.8 

246.0 

283J3 

273 


286.1 

251.6 

XI .5 

27.2 


257.0 

201.0 

282.1 

23.4 


304.6 

224.3 

340.5 

22.3 


321.4 

266.0 

346.3 

25.0 


3205 

285.3 

335.6 

27.5 


301.7 

352.0 

279.1 

36.2 


2844 

346.6 

266.5 

37.8 


275.9 

326.5 

353.2 

36.7 


222.5 

204.3 

231.1 

29.4 


242.2 

216.1 

254.5 

28.5 


287.4 
281.9 
290.0 

31.4 


2715 

2745 

2695 

32.4 


295.9 

299.7 

294.1 

32.4 


285.5 

300.3 

278.6 

33.6 


268.6 

2445 

280.8 

29.2 


2565 
211.6 

278.0 
26.4 


260.1 

2245 

277.1 

27.5 


279.8 

247.0 

295.2 

28.2 


226.6 

235.3 

224.7 

16.8 


242.5 

244.2 

242.1 

18.2 


271.5 

289.4 

267.5 

19.3 


250.9 

2665 

249.6 

18.2 


276.4 

306.0 

2695 

20.1 


277.9 
298.3 

273.4 
19.5 


278.3 
298.5 
273.8 

19.4 


279.4 

295.7 

275.8 

19.2 


279.2 

294.8 

275.8 

19.1 


280.6 

2945 

277.5 

195 


226.3 

278.0 

206.4 

34.1 


241.2 

2503 

237.7 

28.8 


267.1 
261.3 

269.4 
27.2 


2515 

285.9 

238.8 

31.5 


2695 
280.5 
264.6 

29.0 


269.2 

239.0 

280.8 

24.7 


268.5 

225.2 

285.2 

23.3 


265.5 

221.3 

286.7 

22.9 


262.2 

225.2 

276.5 

23.8 


261.1 
207.1 
261.1 

22.0 



Market basket 1 * 

Retail cost (1967-100* 

Farm value (1967=1001 

Form-retail spread (1967*100) 

Farm value/retail cost [%) 

Meet products: 

Retail cost (1967-100* 

Farmvalue1l967~l00) \ . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100* 

Farm veiue/retail cost i%) 

Dairy products: 

Retail cost (1967*100) 

Farm value (1967-1 00* 

Farm.rateil spread (1967-100* ..... 

Farm value/retail cost [%) 

Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967*100) 

Farm value h 967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100* 

Farm value/retail cost (%) \ 

E99* 

Retail cost (1967-100* 

Ferm value (1967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100* . . ... . 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 

Cereal and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967-100* 

Farm vakje (1967-100) 

Farm-reteil spread 11967*100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%* 

Fresh fruits; 

Retail con (1967-100* 

Farm value (1967-100* 

Famwetail spread (1967»100) 

Farm value/retail cost f%) 

Fresh vegetables: 

Retail corts 11967*100* 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . .... . 

Farm value/retail cost 1%) 

Processed Fruits and vegetables: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farm value 11967-100) 

Farmretail spread (1967-100* 

Farm value/retail costs (%* 

Fats and oils: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farm value 11967-100* 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/ retail cost (%) 

1 Retail costs are bases on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from tha CPI-U published monthly bv the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equrvaient to retail unn. tess allowance for byproduct. Form values are bated on prices at first point 
of sale and may include marketing charge* such as grading and packing lor *>me commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the 
ferm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads mav be found in Food Consumption, Prices *nd Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 672, ERS. USDA< 
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F^fm- retail price spreads 



Beef, Choice: 

Retail price 1 (cts,/lb.) . . 

Net carcass value 1 fcts.) . 

Net farm value' (ctr) . . 

Farm-retail ipreed (ctsj . 
Ca rcaar eta if spread* (ctsJ 
Farm -carcass Spread 3 (ctl 

Farm value/retail price (%) 
Pork: 1 

Retail price 1 (cts./lb.) . . . 

Whoieseievalue 3 tcu.) . , . 

Net farm vaJue 3 (cts.) . - . 

Farm-retail spread (ctl.! . + 
Wholesale -re tail spread 4 (cts.L 
Farm-whoiesale spread* <ct*.K 

Farm value/retail price (%) . . . 



Annual 



1980 



1961 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


226.3 


237.6 


238,7 


242.9 


2425 


242/7 


243.8 


241.5 


239.0 


238 -0 


150.5 


155.4 


149.3 


150 J 


159.9 


154.1 


153.9 


144-2 


142.1 


141.0 


140*8 


145.0 


138.5 


139J 


147.9 


142.9 


142.8 


133.4 


131.4 


128.6 


85.5 


92.6 


100,2 , 


103.0 


950 


99.8 


101 jO 


108.1" 


107.6 


109.4 


75 + 8 


82.2 


89.4 


92.6 


83.0 


88.6 


895 


07-3 


96.9 


97.0 


9.7 


10.4 


10£ 


10.4 


12.0 


1 1.2 


11.1 


10.8 


10.7 


1Z4 


62 


61 


58 


58 


61 


59 


59 


55 


55 


54 


144.1 


139 4 


152.4 


153.8 


154.9 


158.1 


1595 


160 + 4 


158.2 


157,4 


100.4 


98.0 


106.7 


108.6 


114.5 


113.6 


112.7 


1075 


105.3 


103J5 


66.6 


63.2 


70,3 


70.9 


805 


80,4 


78,3 


1\Z 


66.8 


63.5 


77.5 


76,2 


82.1 


82.9 


74.0 


111 


81.2 


88.6 


91.4 


93.9 


43.7 


41 A 


45 + 7 


45.2 


40.4 


44.5 


46,8 


5Z5 


52.9 


53.9 


33.8 


343 


36.4 


37 + 7 


33,6 


33.2 


34.4 


36.1 


38.5 


4O.0 


46 


45 


46 


46 


52 


51 


40 


45 


42 


40 



1 Estimated weighted overage price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from 8LS. 3 Value of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb. 
of retail cuts-beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. 3 Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. retail cut* minus value of 
byproducts. * Represent! charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation, s Represent) charges made for 
livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, gram and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1980 



Dec 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Rail freight rate Index 1 

All Products (1969-100) 

Farm products (1969-100) ♦ . . . 

Grain iDec 1978*1001 

Food products 11969-100) 
Rail carloadtngs of grain (thou* cars) 3 
8arge shipments of grain (mil. bu.J 8 . 
Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 
Pf99Vback (thousand cwt.)*** . . . 

RaiMthou.cwt.)^* 

Truck <thou + cwt.)*'** 



243,4 


2854 


327.7 


300-5 


333.2 


333.5 


3336 


337.6 


337.8 


337.5 


235.0 


271.8 


310.0 


2853 


314.5 


3151 


315.5 


319.3 


320 2 


319.4 


106.9 


127.5 


147.2 


1344 


149.5 


149.5 


150.1 


152.1 


152.3 


152.3 


239.5 


283.7 


329.5 


301.2 


333.8 


334.8 


334.8 


340.0 


340 j0 


340 JO 


27.5 


30.1 


26.3 


28.0 


33.2 


26.2 


32.1 


25.6 


27,4 


22.4 


31.2 


36.7 


38.2 


400 


35.1 


45.4 


42.8 


409 


50.0 


27.2 


n.a. 


124 


247 


135 


294 


302 


315 


283 


261 


252 


aoe 


1,218 


711 


736 


644 


398 


480 


538 


672 


615 


7,558 


7,594 


7,662 


7392 


8.200 


7,318 


6,040 


6,799 


7 P 321 


7 P 673 



'Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. a Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. *Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. ^Preliminary data for 1981. *Typical truck loads are about 40,000 pounds and average railcar loads Ph 1975 were about 60,000 pounds, 
n.a. not available. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Civilian per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 

1973 J 974 1975 



Meats: 

8eef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 
Pork 



Fish (edible weight) 
Canned. ...... 



Poultry product*: 

Eggs 

Chicken (ready-to^cook) . 
TurkaV (reedy-to-oook) . 



Dairy products: 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 

Condensed and evaporated whole milk. 
Flukl milk and cream ( product weight) 
Ice cream (product weight) 



Fan and Oils-Total fat content. 

Sutter (actual weight) 

Margarine (actual weight) . . . 

Lard 

Shortening 

Other edible fata and oils . . . 



Frutts: 
Fresh. , . 
Citrus . . 
Noncltrut 



Processed: 

Canned fruit 

Canned Juice 

Frozen (Including juices). 
Chilled citrus juices. , . . 
Dried. 



Vegetables: 
Fresh* 

Canned (excluding potatoes) 
Frozen (excluding potatoes). 

Fresh Potetoes 

Frozen potato Products . , . 
Sweet potatoes 4 \ , 



Grains 

Wheat flour* 
Rica 



Other; 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Peanuts (shelled) , 
Dry edible beens 

Melons 

Sugar (refined) . 
Corn sweeteners* 



141.5 


151.2 


80.5 


85.6 


1.5 


1.3 


2,4 


2.0 


57.1 


81.7 


12.6 


12.1 


5.0 


4,7 


367 


36.0 


40.4 


40.7 


8.5 


8.8 


13.6 


14.6 


5.9 


6.6 


272.0 


262.0 


17,3 


17.4 


63.3 


52.4 


4.8 


4.6 


11.1 


11.1 


3.3 


3.2 


17.1 


16.9 


20.3 


19.8 


73.5 


76.0 


25.5 


26.6 


47.0 


49.4 


21.2 


19,5 


15,0 


13.1 


12.1 


12.0 


5.2 


5.2 


2.5 


2.4 


B9.8 


91.6 


54,0 


52.9 


10.6 


10.1 


49.3 


46,0 


13.2 


13,1 


4.5 


4,7 


113 


111 


7.0 


75 


10.0 


9.6 


3.4 


3.0 


66 


6.4 


6.4 


6.6 


19.6 


17.0 


100.8 


95.6 


23.5 


255 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Pounds 



143.7 


153.0 


87.9 


94.4 


3,4 


3.3 


18 


1,6 


50.6 


537 


12.2 


12.9 


4,3 


4.2 


35.1 


34.3 


40.1 


42,7 


8.5 


9.1 


14.3 


15.7 


6.3 


5.0 


267.0 


254,0 


18.5 


173 


62,3 


54.8 


4,7 


4,3 


11,0 


11.9 


2.8 


2,6 


17.0 


17.7 


19.9 


21.5 


80.4 


82.6 


28.4 


28.1 


52.0 


54.4 


19.2 


18.9 


14.7 


14.6 


14.1 


13.6 


6,6 


6.1 


2.9 


2,6 


90.3 


91.4 


51.9 


53.0 


9,6 


9.8 


517 


48.1 


137 


14.6 


4.9 


4,8 


114 


119 


7.6 


7,1 


9.2 


97,4 


2.6 


3.0 


6.6 


6,2 


6.4 


6.1 


17.2 


18.3 


B9.1 


93.4 


28.8 


31,9 



152.3 

91.8 

3,2 

1.5 

55.8 

12,7 

4,6 



34.0 

44.1 

9,1 



15,1 

4.3 

260.0 

17.5 

63.0 

4.3 
11.4 

2,2 
17,2 
21.0 



79.3 

26.5 
53.8 



19.2 
13.7 

14,1 
5,7 
2,5 



93.4 
63,1 
10.2 

51,5 

167 

4.4 



1^6 
7,5 



6.9 

2,6 

6.3 

6.0 

18.1 

94.2 

36,3 



146.9 
87,2 

2,4 
1.4 

55.9 

13.4 
5,0 



34.6 
46,7 

9.1 



17.0 

4.1 

257,0 

17 A 

54.6 

4,4 
11,2 

2.2 
17.8 

22.1 



79.6 
25.7 
63.9 



18.T 
16,6 
12.6 

5.1 
2.1 



95.3 

51.9 
10,7 
47,7 

17.2 
4,9 



115 



7,9 

2.7 

6,8 

5.7 

19.8 

91.4 

39.2 



1979 



1980* 



144.9 


147.6 


78.1 


76.5 


1.7 


1,5 


1.3 


1,3 


63.8 


68.3 


13.0 


12.7 


4,8 


4.6 


35.3 


34.5 


50,6 


50.0 


9.9 


10.5 


17,2 


17.6 


4.1 


3.8 


254.0 


250,0 


17.1 


17.3 


65.8 


55.9 


4,6 


4,4 


11.2 


11.2 


2.5 


2.6 


18.4 


18.3 


22.4 


22.7 


80,3 


84,0 


23,8 


27.8 


56,5 


66.2 


18.1 


17,4 


17,0 


17,3 


12,6 


12.7 


5.6 


6,9 


2.7 


2,9 


97.5 


99.9 


62.3 


49.8 


11.2 


10.4 


49.4 


49-3 


17.7 


16,9 


4.9 


4.4 


117 


117 


9.4 


9.3 


8,6 


7.8 


2.6 


2.6 


6.8 


6.1 


6.3 


6.5 


18,8 


16.9 


89.3 


836 


43.6 


48.5 



nuts, dry beans and rice which 
and semolina flour. 



1 Quantity rn pounds, retail weight unlets otherwise shown. Deta on calendar veer basis except for dried fruits, f fMh ^» ^J™' p *"" utt 'J * V ' 
are on a crop-veer basis. Preliminary. 'Commerclel Production for sale es fresh Produce. *Teble stock end processed. White, whole wneat. 
* Fructose and glucose. 
Note: Historical consumption and supply-utilization data for food may be found in Food Consumption, Prknssnd Expenditure, Statistical Bulletin 656, ERS, USDA 
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Per capita food consumption indexes 1 (1967=100) 

1970 1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



I960* 



1967-100 

Meat, poultry, and fish. . 104.6 99.6 104.9 101.7 IOSjO 107.6 106.2 103.9 104 7 

Mwt * 103.8 96.9 103.5 99.9 106.2 105.3 101.2 98 3 99.4 

Poultry 107.3 108.6 110.0 107.9 115.0 118.0 123.6 134.0 1343 

P'*h 110.6 120,1 113.7 114.6 119.9 118.6 125.2 121.5 118.3 

E W*- ■ 96.3 902 88.5 86.2 84.3 83.5 85.0 86.7 85.0 

Dairy product* 1 99.9 101.2 99.5 100.4 101.6 100.8 101.1 100 3 97.2 

Fatsandolli 106.5 106.5 103.6 103.6 107.7 104.3 107.7 110.3 110.4 

An '"w |4 87.6 75.0 73,9 66.6 62.7 64.5 64.7 69 68 2 

Vegetable 118.8 130.0 125.7 131.2 141.2 133.9 139.7 141.1 141,9 

Frute' , 102.0 99.0 98.7 107.0 108.4 106.0 102.7 105.5 108.9 

fresh k. ...... . 100.7 92,7 97.1 104.3 106.7 103.7 101.8 105.3 1095 

Processed . . ^ . , . .< 104.1 107.0 100.8 110.5 111.9 108.9 103.9 105.7 108.1 

Vegetables* 102.3 104.4 104.3 102.8 104.1 105.4 105.7 107.6 105.8 

fresh 100.7 100.1 101.0 100.4 101.4 103.4 104.7 106.5 108.2 

Processed 105.0 111.9 110.1 106.9 108.7 108.7 107.3 109,5 101.7 

Potatoes and sweetpotatoes . . . .„. 107.7 106.2 102.9 107.5 106.3 112.0 114.7 11&9 112.0 

fresh 94.7 83.3 79.1 89.3 84.0 87.7 83.1 85.8 83.9 

Processed 119.7 127.3 124.9 124.3 126.8 134.5 143.8 145.6 137.9 

Seans, pees, and peanuts 97.4 104.1 103.7 104.8 102.1 99.5 103.0 1044 99.5 

Flour and cereal products 97.8 99.4 98.2 100.3 103.8 100.7 99.6 103,4 102.9 

S"9*r 106.2 110.1 107.1 104.0 110.6 1141 114.9 116.6 113.4 

Coffee, tea, end cocoa 93.9 97.7 94.3 88.5 93.2 75.5 81.3 84,3 80.1 

Total food , . . . . 102.3 101.3 101.7 101.0 104.6 103.7 103.3 104.1 103.2 

Animal products 102.0 98.2 100.9 98.6 102.6 102.1 100.8 100.1 99.7 

Crop Products 7 102.7 104.8 102.7 1Q3.7 106.9 105.4 106.1 108.4 107.1 

1 Quantities of Individual foods are combined in terms of 1967-69 retail prices. 2 Preliminary. * Excludes butter. 4 Includes butter. * Excludes melons. * Excludes ory 
beans and peas, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. * Includes melons, end tree nuts m addition to groups shown separately. 

Note: Historical food consumption indexes may be found in Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditure, Statistical Bulletin 672, ER$, USOA. 
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Livestock and Products 



Dairy 



Milk production: 
Total milk (mil lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk cows (thou j - 
Mtlk Price*. Minnesota-Wisconsin 

3*5% f*t (S/cwO 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration <$/ton) 
Milk-feed price ratio (lb.)* . . ♦ . 
Stock*, beginning 

Total milk equiv* (mil. lb.)* - ♦ 
Commercial {mil. lb.) ■ * - -. 
Government (mil. lb.) ♦ - - - 
Import*, total equiv. (mil. lb.)* . ♦ *. * - - 
USDA net removals: 

Total milk equrv. (miL lb*)* ,.***■-.* 
Butter: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (miL lb.) . *,*..** 

Wholesale price. Grade A Chi, (ctsV)b*) , 

USDA net removal* (mil. IbJ 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) ♦ . . 
American cheese: 

Production (mil. lb*) 

Stock*, beginning (miL lb.) 

Wholesale Price. Wi*. assembly pt. lets. /lb. 

USDA net removals (miL lb*) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) ♦ . . 
Other Cheese: 

Production (mil. lb*} ♦ * 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb*) 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) ■ ■ ■ 
Nonfat dry milk; 

Production (miL lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. IbJ 

Wholesale price, avg. manf, (ctsJlb.) . . . 

USDA net removals (mtl. lb,) 

Commercial disappearance (nriiL lb.) , * . 
Frozen dessert production (mil, gal.)* . , . 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Dec 


JutV 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


121.461 


123 411 


128,425 


10,491 


11.320 


11,065 


10.650 


10.736 


I0 r 329 


10324 


11,243 


11 488 


11375 


965 


1,038 


1,014 


974 


981 


943 


987 


10,803 


10,743 


10,815 


10372 


10,898 


10311 


10329 


10,940 


10348 


10366 


9.57 


10*91 


11.88 


12.61 


12.53 


12 47 


12.46 


1252 


12.52 


12.56 


138 


156 


177 


203 


192 


169 


185 


183 


179 


162 


1.53 


1.54 


1.47 


1.38 


1.40 


1.43 


1*48 


1*53 


158 


1*55 


8,626 


8.730 


8,599 


12,393 


19,534 


20,222 


20*508 


19,764 


19*146 


18,620 


4,916 
3,710 


4,475 


5,419 


5.676 


5.921 


5349 


5331 


5,206 


5 r 494 


5,135 


4,254 


3.180 


6.717 


13,613 


14,273 


14,677 


14,558 


13.651 


13,485 


2,310 


2,305 


2,107 


368 


250 


147 


179 


214 


248 


n,a. 


2,743 


2,119 


8,800 


581 


1.112,8 


581.1 


429.4 


756.V 


2443 


647.5 


994 3 


934.6 


1 1453 


103.6 


84,1 


85.0 


86*3 


100.5 


94.2 


n.a. 


184.9 


206.9 


177.8 


302.7 


607*5 


515*5 


515*6 


490.0 


470*0 


451.1 


109.8 


122.4 


139.3 


148.1 


1475 


148.0 


148.5 


150.6 


148.9 


148.1 


112.0 


81.6 


257.0 


17* 


17.7 


12.1 


6.9 


23.5 


3.0 


17,9 


903.5 


895-0 


878.8 


93.5 


65.1 


75.1 


87.4 


57.0 


100,8 


n.a. 


2*074-2 


2,189,9 


2 r 374.6 


204.8 


217.9 


202.8 


188.2 


198.4 


1913 


n.a, 


422.1 


378.8 


406.6 


530.7 


828.0 


881.6 


903.5 


886*4 


872.4 


866*1 


107*1 


123*8 


133.0 


139.4 


138.6 


139.3 


139.7 


140 9 


141*3 


139*4 


39.7 


40.2 


349.7 


21.1 


752 


33,3 


286 


27.2 


18*0 


28.0 


2*064.7 


2,113.1 


2,023*9 


157*3 


143*1 


185*1 


203*1 


179.5 


184.7 


n.a* 


1/445*5 


1 F 527.3 


1 r 608.5 


149.7 


129.2 


131.0 


136*3 


140*4 


135.0 


n.a. 


640 


78.4 


105.6 


103.1 


100,8 


98*5 


103.2 


95.7 


91.1 


87.1 


1*6555 


1 ,730*4 


1327 9 


193.0 


149.1 


142.3 


164.2 


166.6 


163.3 


n*a* 


920.4 


908*7 


1,160.7 


89 6 


120.0 


114.8 


94.5 


90*4 


88*2 


n.a. 


677.9 


5851 


485.2 


570.4 


733.1 


742*6 


806,1 


809*2 


8359 


861.5 


71.4 


30.0 


88.7 


93.9 


93*8 


93.8 


93.9 


94,4 


94.4 


n.a. 


285*0 


255*3 


634.3 


39.3 


75.7 


70*0 


54.0 


653 


45.0 


64.3 


658.4 


603,1 


538.9 


34.8 


61 6 


39.6 


57.6 


28.4 


51*9 


n.a. 


1,173.5 


1,152.1 


1.166.1 


77,1 


126.6 


114.3 


103*3 


89.3 


78.3 


n.a. 



1 Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk, 
1 Domestic sales exceeded purchases, n.a. - not available* 



*Mitk equivalent, fat-solids basis. * Ice cream, ice milk, and sherben. 



Wool 



U.S. wool Price. Boston 1 icis./tb.) 

Imported wool price, Boston 3 (cts,/1b*) * . 

U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 106,533 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 10,513 



Annuaf 



1980 



1981 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


281 
257 


245 
265 


278 
292 


253 
296 


283 

291 


283 
292 


283 

290 


283 
289 


283 
294 


283 
295 


106,533 
10,513 


113,423 
10,655 


n.a. 
n.a* 


10319 
636 


8,389 

769 


10,072 

982 


11,438 
1,146 


9,364 
1,115 


9*364 

681 


n.a. 
n*a. 



Wool pn« MM 1 U.S. mt ,„ d- *»*, G^ Ter^ 64, ™^»*>^^™:~*FJEZZ^ ETKcEFStt 



good French combing and staple. *Wooi price delivered at U.S. mills, clean 



1981 is 15*0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as' Australian 64 r s combing, excluding, n.a. not available. 



basis, Australian 60/62's. type 64A (24 micron), Including duty (25.5 cents). Duty in 
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Meat animals 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Cattle on feed (7-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 

Placed on feed (thou, head)* 

Marketings (thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou, head}. . . . 
Beef steer -corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.J* 
Hog-com price ratio, Omaha (bu.) s . . . . 
Commercial daughter {thou, head)* 

Cattle 

Steers , . , . , ? 

Heifers *,.,..„,,, 

Cows 

Bulls and nag* 

Calves , . . 

Sheep and iambs . t 

Hog* ^ . < 

Commercial production (mil* lb.) 

Beef fl . 

Veai \ 

Lamb and mutton ? 

Pork 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Dec 


JuiY 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


9,226 


8,454 


7363 


7364 


6346 


6,451 


6-289 


6,596 


7,113 


7,328 


19377 


18,346 


17314 


1,418 


1,082 


1,419 


1345 


2J047 


1,617 


1,291 


18,793 


17 r 448 


17,168 


1.389 


1,412 


1,526 


1,432 


1.445 


1,295 


1,330 


1356 


1 r 489 


1,263 


130 


65 


55 


86 


85 


107 


88 


28,7 


25.1 


22.2 


19,5 


21.5 


23 8 


26.0 


25,2 


25,0 


25.0 


181 


14.6 


155 


13.5 


15.9 


181 


19.8 


18.7 


17.5 


163 


33,678 


33307 


34,900 


2 £29 


2315 


2329 


3318 


3,117 


2353 


3312 


1 7.363 


17,158 


1 7 r 49l 


1,405 


1,453 


1,414 


1,426 


1,478 


1,363 


1,498 


9,725 


9 r 593 


10J018 


839 


860 


912 


935 


943 


829 


813 


5323 


6.332 


6,619 


625 


531 


533 


582 


629 


602 


643 


639 


724 


771 


58 


72 


70 


74 


67 


59 


59 


2324 


2.588 


2,796 


240 


228 


225 


260 


271 


247 


284 


5.017 


6,579 


6,007 


4S6 


460 


490 


570 


574 


491 


536 


89,099 


96,074 


91,547 


8,200 


6313 


6355 


7,612 


8,143 


7,602 


8,279 


21,261 


21,470 


22,183 


1357 


1318 


1325 


1389 


1366 


1302 


1J901 


410 


379 


414 


35 


34 


33 


37 


40 


36 


40 


284 


310 


328 


28 


24 


25 


30 


31 


27 


30 


15,270 


16,431 


16,715 


1,426 


1,162 


1,158 


1,288 


1.391 


1,320 


1,445 



Dol. per 100 pounds 



Market Prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Dmaha 

UtIlhY cow*, Omaha ^, rJ . h 

Choice veaiers, 3. St, Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb,. 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and gifts, 7-markets* 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo, 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo „ ', 

Feeder lambs: 

Choke, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest* 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 Pb 101.62 

Canner and Cutter cow beef 100.23 

Pork loins. 8-14 lb 

Pork hemes 12-14 lb 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb 



1979 1980 1981 III IV I ,11 III IV I 

Cattle on feed (23-States): 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 12,681 11,713 11,105 9,620 9365 11,105 9,768 9,670 9332 10,099 

Placed on feed ithou. heed) 1 26361 24,672 23,734 6,359 7.366 5,154 6363 5,673 5,999 

Marketings (thou, head) 24,625 23,198 23314 5,716 5,703 6314 5,591 5.930 5,449 T 5327 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 5 ... . 2,404 1382 1,726 298 523 502 560 281 383 - 
Hogsendpigs (14-States):* 

Inventory [thou, head) 1 51,130 57,130 54,780 54340 55,160 54,780 50,105 51,205 52,160 50300 

Breeding (thou, head)' . < . . 8,102 8355 7.682 7353 7,422 7,682 7,219 7,105 7356 6,709 

Market (thou, head)' 43,268 49375 47.098 46387 47,738 47398 42386 44,100 45,104 44.091 

FarrowingsUhou, head) '....... 1 2,31 7 1135' 10320 2338 2317 2,434 3375 2,735 2,676 2,281 

Pig crop <ihou. head) 87,393 85,915 80,721 20,382 21,211 17.609 23.202 20,153 19,757 

1 Beginning of period. "Other disappearance excluded In 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. * Bushels of corn equel in value to 100 pounds IJvewtJght. 

* 220-240 lb. Beginning in January 230-240 lb. * Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago. •Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb, (I), MarvMsy III), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept.-Nov. 
{\\f)< 'Intentions. 'Classes estimated. 



67.75 


66,96 


63.84 


64.29 


67.86 


66.37 


65.37 


61.45 


59.81 


59.24 


50,10 


45.73 


41 S3 


42.92 


43.78 


44.31 


42.47 


40,61 


37.70 


36.65 


91.41 


75.53 


77.16 


77.17 


76,00 


77.25 


77.30 


71.75 


68.88 


67.50 


83.08 


75.23 


66.24 


72.98 


63.22 


65,75 


66.16 


64.07 


6432 


60.06 


4206 


40.04 


44.45 


44,80 


50.66 


50.92 


49.68 


45.62 


42,20 


40.06 


3526 


30,14 


35.40 


34.74 


32,88 


38.55 


40.23 


34.20 


31,88 


29.11 


68,75 


66.42 


58.40 


61.75 


64.38 


61,62 


52.30 


54.25 


48.50 


h 


32.82 


24.68 


26,15 


24.33 


25,75 


21,12 


2130 


24,50 


24.92 


25.25 


77.53 


68,36 


56.86 


69,33 


66.62 


54,56 


61.40 


51,62 


49.33 


50.94 


101.62 


104.44 


99.84 


10057 


107.23 


103.90 


102,96 


96.02 


94.56 


93,70 


100.23 


92.45 


84.06 


87.29 


85.17 


8833 


84,82 


78.98 


76.04 


7339 


91.35 


84,87 


98.56 


92.67 


105.70 


104.88 


104,56 


98.77 


9092 


88.56 


46j00 


43.78 


52.29 


5333 


54.74 


59.54 


6037 


55.43 


56,68 


61.35 


77.04 


73.34 

Annual 


77.58 


80.35 

1980 


82,88 


84.33 


84,67 

1981 


84.20 


86.14 


86.31 
1982 



January/February 1982 
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Poultry and eggs 



Annual 1980 1981 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


69,325 


69,665 




6,051 


5,733 


5,777 


5.613 


5,844 


5317 


— 


269 


287 


— 


294 


280 


281 


283 


286 


289 


— 


240 


242 


- 


20.6 


20.5 


20.5 


19.9 


20.5 


20.1 


— 


682 


66.9 


732 


81.0 


71,8 


73.3 


74.7 


75.7 


SIS 


76 1 


168 


188 


210 


220 


214 


207 


203 


197 


194 


196 


6,9 


6.0 


60 


6.6 


5.5 


5.7 


6.4 


6,5 


7.2 


6.7 


38 


38 


31 


19 


41 


41 


21 


20 


21 


37 


25 3 


23.4 


24,3 


25.3 


24.2 


26£ 


27.2 


25.5 


25.6 


23.5 


519 


484 


- 


35.8 


315 


33.1 


32.3 


35.3 


32,7 




10,916 


11,089 


_ 


911.8 


1,031,2 


993.2 


1,025.0 


1 ,026.9 


867,1 


- 


44.4 


46.8 


463 


48.6 


50.2 


47.3 


43.6 


43.7 


— 


— 


139 


207 


227 


238 


233 


225 


222 


214 


213 


210 


2.8 


2,7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


2,4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


20.1 


30.6 


22.4 


25.1 


30.1 


36.3 


33.6 


31.5 


31.9 


29.6 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) . - . 

Average number of Levers on farms (mil.) . . . . K 

Rate of lay (eggs Per layer) -. . . 

Cartoned Price. New York, grade A 

large (cts./doi.) 1 

Price of laving leed ($/ton) 

Egg-feed Price ratio \\b.)* 

Stocks, beginning of period: 

Shell (thou, cases) h ....-- ■ 

Frozen (mil. lb, I 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) . ........ 

Broiler* 
Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil, lb.) . 

Wholesale price, 9-city, (cts</lb.) 

Price of broiler grower feed l£/ton) 

8roiler-feed Price ratio (lb,)' 

Stocks, beginningof period (mil. lb.). ► ♦ - ...- * ■ 

^r W 2 T^r™ 0fbrO, ' Br 7BJ. 77, 77, 7G.0 '80, '77.4 '76.8 72.6 72.4 78.0 

T ™iv inspected, laugher, celled (mil. lb.).. 2.182 2.X* 187.3 249.4 257.9 270.6 290.1 275.9 

Wholesale Price, New York, 8-1 6 *b. 

young hens (ctsVlb.) ,....,. ♦ * * - 

Price of turkey grower feed (£/ton) ....... . 

Turkey-feed Price ratio (lb.) 1 

Stocks, beginning of period (mM. IbJ 

Poults hatched (mil.) 

> Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyer, for delimv to retailers. 'Pound, of feed equal In valua to 1 dozen egg, or 1 lb. of broiler or turk-V liveweight. '19 States 

esof JulV 11, 1981.* 21 States prior to July 11. 1981. 



68/1 


63^6 


60.7 


67,0 


66.8 


61.8 


59.5 


56.4 


57.3 


51.7 


202 


223 


249 


261 


266 


250 


248 


239 


233 


229 


4.1 


3.5 


3.1 


3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


28 


3.1 


2.9 


175.1 


240.0 


198.0 


257.6 


327.3 


400.8 


466.0 


532.1 


528.1 


305.1 


180.0 


1887 


- 


12.8 


18.6 


127 


8.2 


9.6 


9.8 





Crops and Products 



Feed grains 

Marketing V&r 1 1980 1981 



2,54 
4.00 
1.80 
2.33 


2,81 
4.64 

2.16 
2.87 


3.38 

5,36 
2.60 
3.64 


3.54 
5.82 
2.75 
3.77 


3.41 
5.29 
2.26 
2.95 


3.09 
4.58 
2.35 
3.15 


2.72 
4.16 

2.21 
3.05 


2.61 
4.14 
2.26 
3.02 


2.60 
4.14 
2,31 
3.07 


2.52 

4.28 
2.08 

2.92 


2,133 

60.2 


2.433 
71.3 

Marketing year 1 


2.355 

69.4 


240 
63 


148 
4.7 

1980 


141 
47 


151 

43 


196 

6.1 


176 

5.1 

1981 


n*. 
n.a. 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Dec July Aug SePt Oct Nov Dec 

Wholesale Prices: 

Com, No, 2 yellow, Chicago IS/bu.) 

Sorghum. No. 2 yellow, Kansas City ($/cwt,l . 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis (S/bu.) 

Serley, malting, Minneapolis {$/bu,) a 

Exports: 

Com (mil. bu.) v . - 

Feed grains (mil, metric tons} 1 ,...>*... 

1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Dct.Dec Jan-Mar Apr^MaV June-Sept 

^Stocks, beginning (mil, b u.) ..... : : ... , 1,111 1.304 1,618 6386 4.857 3,670 1,618 5,857 3,997 2,774 

"imirbu.f ,. . . . 4,324 4,519 4,142 1.308 682 979 1,528 1^7 696 831 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) , : 620 675 735 139 119 273 152 140 131 311 

^Sw^beginning (mil, metric tons) , . 41-4 46.2 52.4 206,2 144.1 107.9 60.3 172.9 117.6 80.7 

Domestic use: ^ 01 .„ 

Feed imil. metric tons) 1355 138.6 122.8 39.6 20.3 30.4 45.5 31,8 21.0 ^4.y 

Food, seed, ind. tmiL metric tons! 20.8 22.5 24.1 4.8 4.3 8.6 5.0 4.8 4.5 ».* 

beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oatt and barley. * No. 3 or better, 65% or better, plump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated data for com, 
sorghum, oats, and barley, p. Preliminary, n.a. not available. 
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Fats and orh 



Marketing Year 1 1980 

1978/79 1979/SO 1980/81 Dec 

Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) + + 7.09 6.46 7.59 7.71 

Crushing* (mil. bu.1 1,017,8 1,123.0 1,020.5 94.1 

Export* (mil. bu.) 753.0 875.0 724.3 74.5 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesafe price, crude. Decatur (cts./lb.) 27.2 24.3 22.5 22.6 

Production (mil. Ib.1 11,323.4 12.105.3 11,269.3 1,024.3 

Domestic disappearance (miUb.) 8341.7 8380.7 9,122.6 833.8 

Exports (mil. lb.) , r . . . . 2.334.0 2,690.0 1,626.7 129.9 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.} 729.0 776.0 1.210.0 1,677.3 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale price. 44% protein. Decatur ($/ton) . . 190.06 181.91 218.18 223.7 

Production (thou, ton) 24,354.4 27,105.1 24,316.7 2,248.5 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 1,772.0 19,238.4 17,612.1 1,628.7 

Em port i (thou, ton) 6.610.0 7,908.0 6.7675 751-6 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 243.0 267,4 225.6 381.4 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago (cu/lb.) . ... 43.5 50.3 47.0 45.6 

1 Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year for margarine. 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sent 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



7.28 


6.95 


6.50 


6.30 


6.30 


72.3 


74.6 


75.4 


104.5 


97.5 ^ 


29.6 


41.8 


50-9 


100.8 


103.7 


22.8 


20.8 


19.4 


19.7 


19.9 18.9 


815.8 


827.2 


855.6 


112.5 


1,017.8 


833.9 


767.0 


795.7 


899,9 


— — 


96.0 


301.4 


106.9 


187.2 


146.6 


2,138.6 


2J024.4 


1.783.1 


1.736.1 


1 ,774.4 


204.1 


202.2 


190.0 


180.8 


178.4 


1.734.4 


1,787.8 


1,820.6 


2,501 £ 


2.325.7 


1 .466.7 


1,326.9 


1 ,594.4 


1,770.7 


— — 


320.0 


416.9 


297.3 


584.6 


631.7 


241.1 


188.8 


233-8 


162.7 


309.2 314.7 


43.0 


42.6 


40.8 


40.0 


40 JO 40.0 



Fruit 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1979 1980 1981 Dec July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

Wholesale price indexes; 

Fresh fruit (1967-100) 230.4 237.3 226,7 220.5 223.9 220.8 237.9 237.9 250.8 264,4 

Dried fruit (1967=100) 530.7 380.4 384.1 391.0 384.3 384.3 384.3 388.5 388.4 384.5 

Canned fruit and Juice (1967-100). . . 240.2 256.4 273.8 260.4 273.9 278.6 278.8 281.6 275,5 280.1 

Frozen mm and juice (1967-100* . . , 248.5 244.3 302-8 232.7 316,4 319.9 318X) 317.9 313.0 304.9 

F.o.b. shipping point Prices: 

ApplM, YakJrna VaUey (S/ctn.) 1 . . . , n.a. n.a. n.a. 8,50 3 l2.09 15.77 16.08 13.15 14.28 13.83 

Peers. Medford, Or. ($/boxl a n.a. n.a. n,a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 9,05 8.71 n,a. n.a. 

Oranges, U.Sl avg. (S/box) 12.50 9.58 11.00 11.10 12.20 12.80 12.30 12.00 12.70 11.90 

Grapefruit. U.S. avg. ($/bo*l 8.00 8.50 10.10 9.03 13.80 12.20 12.70 10.00 8.46 8,48 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fre»h applet (mil. lb.) n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 186.7 84.6 17.9 1,424.9 3,872.0 3,324.3 

Freih pears (mil. ib.J n.e. n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 3.1 63.3 515.6 404.8 264.6 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) . ." n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a< 406,1 513.8 536.3 563.1 624.7 582.4 

Frozen fruit juice* (mil. lb.) n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 1,866.8 1.644.5 1,507.4 1,341.3 1,229.1 1.094.5 

* Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton traY pack. 80-1 25 + s. * Bartien pears, Medford, or wrapped. U.S. No. 1 , 90-135'*. 3 C.A. storage, n.a. - not avafleblt 
Food grains 



Marketing year* 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 



1980 



Dec 



July 



Aug 



1981 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. Kansas City ($/bu.) 3 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 3 

Flour, Kansas City (S/cwt,) 

Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwl) 

Rice. S.W. La. (S/cwt.H 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) 

Wheat flour Production (mil. cwt.) .... 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) . ... . . v , i . . 

Domestic use; 

Food (mil. bu.) 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.) 4 , . . 

Em ports (mil. bu,J h . . 



3.38 
3.17 
7.81 
8.17 

18.40 


4.25 

4,16 

10.03 

10,27 

22.15 


4.45 

4.46 

10.35 

10.98 

25.95 


4.54 

4.62 

10,35 

10.86 

26.75 


4.25 

4.18 

10.28 

10.81 

27.50 


4.14 

4.03 

10.30 

10.75 

26.40 


4.19 

4.07 

10.20 

10.59 

24.30 


4.31 

4.22 
10.02 
10.52 
23.25 


4.46 

4.29 

10.31 

10.68 

21.90 


4.35 

4,15 

10.05 

10.34 

20.75 


1,194 
822 
278 


1.375 
630 
283 

Marketing year 


1,510 
647 
290 


135 
57 
25 


142 
51 
23 

1980 


150 
53 
24 


198 
55 

24 


159 

56 
25 


129 

51 
23 

1981 


- 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Apr -May 


June- Sept 


Oct- Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-May 


June- Sept 


Oct- Dec 


1.178 


924 


902 


1,225 


902 


2.472 


1.904 


1.329 


989 


2,734 


592 

245 

1.194 


596 

187 

1,375 


614 

166 

1.510 


94 

36 

193 


197 

85 
518 


167 

30 

371 


154 
21 

4O0 


96 
24 

220 


203 
224 
622 


— 



1 Beglnninfl Juna 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 3 Ordinary Protein. *Long-grein, miffed basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual 
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Cotton: 



U.S. price. SLM. M/16 in. (cts/lb.P 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cts./ib.)' 

U.S. M 1 3/32" fcis-/lb.) 4 

U.S. m iH consumption (thou, tales) . 
Export! (thou, bales) 



Marketing year 1 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 



61.6 



71.5 



83.0 



1980 



Dec 



87.2 



1981 



July 



75.1 



Aug 



66.4 



Sept 



60.8 



Del 



60.6 



Nov 



57.5 



Dec 



55.1 



n.a. 


n.a. 


93.3 


98.5 


83.5 


80.7 


77.0 


75.0 


72.0 


n,a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


81 J9 


77.6 


75.8 


72.9 


6,434.8 


6.463.0 


5,870.5 


493.1 


402.2 


446.5 


539.8 


467.3 


422.6 


6.180.2 


9,228.9 


5,925-8 


566.2 


278.2 


244.3 


221.3 


274.0 


499,6 



1 Beginning August 1. * Average spot market. *Lrverpool Outk>ok "A" index; average of five lowest PTced of 10 selected growths. ^Memphis territory growths, 
n.t. * not agitable. 



Coffee 



Composite green price. N.Y. fctx./lb.) . . 

Import*, green bean equivalent (mil.lb.I 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Roasting* (mil. ib.P 



1979 


1980 p 


1981 p 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct Nov p 


Dec p 


169 J50 
2.656 


157.78 
2,466 

Annual 


122.10 
2,514 


122.29 
231 


113.76 
128 

1980 


119,31 
•162 


112.53 
M62 


123.65 133/73 
204 225 

1981 


132.90 
250 


1979 


1980p 


1981 P 


Apr-June 


July -Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr June July-Sept 


OcHDec P 


2,249 


2,255 


2,324 


532 


511 


644 


627 


524 516 


657 



1 Green and processed coffee. * Instant soluble and roasted coffee, p Preliminary. 'Forecast. 



Vegetables 

Annual 

1979 1980 1981 

\ prices: 
Potatoes. wnite.foJb. East (S/cwt.) . . 4.54 6.32 9.39 

Iceberg lettuce (S/ctrn.J 1 5.10 4.25 5.27 

Tomatoes (S/ctm.^ 7J86 7.57 9.06 

Wholesale prioa Index, 10 canned 
veg. (1967-100} 191 200 235 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 
veg.(1977=-l00> 109 HO 133 

'Std. carton 24's f .oJb. shipping point. J 5 * 6-6 * 6,f.o.b. Fia-Cal. 



1980 



Dec 



July. 



Aug 



i9sr 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



9.28 
3.56 
6.11 


6.40 
6 95 
7.55 


7-34 
6,32 
6.20 


6.75 
590 
5.90 


6.29 
434 
7.29 


5,54 
4.42 
5.83 


5.78 
962 
6.73 


218 


239 


240 


242 


241 


245 


245 


129 


333 


119 


114 


115 


120 


133 



Sugar 



U.S, raw sugar Price. N.Y. (ctsJlb.l 1 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons) 1 *. 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Oec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


15.56 
10.714 


30.11 
10,149 


19.73 
9.766 


30.29 

815 


19.09 
4 877 


17.42 
4 853 


15.49 
4 985 


15,66 
4 783 


16.28 

4 767 


17.07 

4 780 



1 Spot Price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting returned in mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977. ' Raw value. * Excludes 
Hawaii. 4 Preliminary. 



Tobacco: 

Annual 1980 1981 

1979 1980 1 1981 ' Dec Jury Aug Sept 

Prices at auctions: 

Ftu**ured(ctt,/lbJ > 140.0 144.6 166.4 - 156.5 163.5 172.0 

BurlevlcWlb-P 145.2 1653 180.6 166.0 - - 

Domestic consumption 3 

Cigarettes (bit) 614.0 620.7 641.5 43,8 61.1 58.7 58.2 

Large cigars (mil.) 4,298 3.994 3J920 2B8.6 : 287.7 319-8 367.8 

1 Subject to revision, *Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October ^September for burfey. ^Taxable removals. p.a. * not available, 
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Oct 



166.5 



56.6* 
351.1 



Nov 



155.0 
177,5 



n.a. 



Dec Vl 



180.5 



n.a. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and Utilization: Domestic Measure 1 






















Area 








feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 


































Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


Re$id- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


Supply 1 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 


price* 




Mil. 


acres 


8u/scre 








Mil. bu 








S/bu. 


Wheat: 
























1976/77 . t 


80.4 


70.9 


30.3 


2,149 


2317 


74 


680 


950 


1.704 


1,113 


2.73 


1977/78 . . 


75.4 


667 


30.7 


2.046 


3.161 


193 


667 


1,124 


1383 


1.178 


2.33 


1978/79 . . 


66.0 


56.5 


31.4 


1,776 


2355 


158 


679 


1,194 


2331 


924 


2.97 


1979/80 . . 


71.4 


6Z5 


34.2 


2.134 


3360 


86 


697 


1375 


2,153 


902 


3.78 


1980/8T . 


80.6 


71.0 


33.4 


2,374 


3,278 


52 


728 


1310 


2,290 


988 


331 


1981/82* . 


S&9 


60.9 


34.5 


2.793 


3,783 


200 


737 


1350 


2.787 


996 


3.70 
3.80 


Rice: 
1976/77 . . 
1977/78 . . 


Mil. 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil 


cwt. (rough equiv.J 






c/lb. 


2.49 


2.46 


4,663 


115.6 


152.6 


'33 


42.7 


£f 


108.3 


40.5 


7.02 


2.26 


2.25 


4,412 


99.2 


1393 


'1.9 


37.7 


110.5 


27.4 


9.49 


1978/79 - ■ 


2.99 


2.97 


4.484 


133.2 


160.7 


'4.2 


49.2 


75.7 


1243 


31.6 


8.16 


1979/80 . t 


239 


2.87 


4,599 


131.9 


163.6 


'6.1 


49.2 


823 


131.8 


25.7 


10.50 


1980/81* . 


3.38 


3.31 


4.413 


146.2 


172.1 


T 8.6 


54.5 


91.4 


1453 


16.5 


12.80 


1981/82" . 


3.84 


3.80 


4373 


185.4 


2023 


'3.5 


563 


880 


144.5 


54.0 


9.00 
10.50 


Corn: 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


1976/77 . . 


84-6 


71.5 


88.0 


6,289 


6391 


3371 


550 


1,684 


5305 


886 


2.15 


1977/78 , . 


84.3 


71.6 


90.8 


6,505 


7394 


3.745 


590 


1348 


6,283 


1,111 


2.02 


1978/79 . . 


81.7 


715 


101.0 


7,268 


8,380 


4323 


620 


2.133 


7376 


1,304 


2.25 


1979/80 , . 


81.4 
84.0 


7Z4 


109.7 


7339 


9,244 


4319 


675 


2433 


7327 


1317 


2.62 


1980/81* . 

1981/82* , 


73.0 


91 3 


6.645 


8,263 


4 P 139 


735 


2.355 


7,229 


1 <£? 4 


3.11 


84.2 


74.6 


109.9 


8,201 


9,236 


4.150 


785 


2,250 


7.185 


2351 


2.40- 
2.60 




Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


Sorghum: 
1976/77 . . 
























18.1 


14.6 
135 


49.1 


711 


762 


414 


11 


246 


671 


91 


2.03 


1977/78 . . 
1978/79 . . 


16.6 


56.6 


781 


872 


456 


11 


214 


681 


191 


1,82 


16.2 


13.4 


54.5 


731 


922 


544 


11 


207 


762 


160 


231 


1979/80 . . 


15.3 


T2.9 


62.7 


809 


969 


484 


13 


325 


822 


147 


2.34 


1980/81* . 


15.9 


12.7 


46.3 


579 


726 


301 


11 


305 


617 


109 


2.94 


1981/82* . 


16.1 


13.6 


64.1 


880 


989 


400 


11 


275 


686 


303 


2.25* 
2.40 


Barley: 
1976/77 . . 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


9.3 


8.4 


45.4 


383 


522 


175 


155 


66 


396 


126 


2.2S 


1977/78 . . 


10.8 


9.7 


44.0 


428 
455 


564 


178 


156 


57 


391 


173 


1.78 


1978/79 . . 


10.0 


9.2 


49.2 


638 


217 


167 


26 


410 


228 


132 


1979/80 . 


8.1 


7.6 


50.9 


383 


623 


204 


172 


55 


431 


192 


2.29 


1980/81* . 


8.3 


7,2 


49.6 


361 


563 


178 


172 


77 


427 


136 


2.85 


1981/82* . 


9.8 

Mil. 


9.1 
acres 


52.3 

8u/acre 


478 


624 


200 


175 

Mil. bu. 


100 


475 


149 


2.45- 
2.55 

S/bu. 


Oats: 
























1976(77 . . 


16.6 


11,8 


45.7 


540 


747 


485 


88 


10 


583 


164 


1.56 


1977/78 . . 


17.7 


13.5 


55.8 


753 


919 


509 


85 


12 


606 


313 


1.10 


1978/79 . . 


16.4 


11.1 


52.3 


582 


896 


526 


77 


13 


616 


280 


1.2D 


1979/80 . . 


14.0 


9,7 


54.4 


527 


808 


492 


76 


4 


572 


236 


1.36 


1980/81* . 


13.4 


8.8 


53.0 


458 


695 


431 


74 


13 


518 


177 


1.79 


1981/82* . 


13.6 

Mil. 


9.7 

acres 


540 

6u/acre 


508 


686 


435 


75 
Mil. bu. 


10 


520 


166 


1.80- 
1.90 

$/bu. 


Soybeans: 
























1976/77 . . 


50.3 


49.4 


26.1 


1,289 


1334 


4 77 


790 


564 


1.431 


103 


6.81 
538 


1977/78 . . 


59.0 


57.8 


30.6 


1,767 


1370 


*&2 


927 


700 


1,709 


161 


1978/79 . . 


64.7 


63.7 


29.4 


1369 


2330 


«99 


1318 


739 


1356 


174 


6.66 


1979/80 . . 


71.6 


70.6 


32.1 


2,268 


2,442 


«86 


1.123 


875 


2383 


359 


6.28 


1980/91" . 


70.0 


67.9 


26.4 


1,792 


2.151 


«87 


1320 


724 


1331 


320 


7.57 


1981/82* . 


68.1 


66,7 


30.4 


2030 


2,350 


"90 


1360 

Mil. lbs. 


840 


1390 


360 


5.75* 

6.75 

c/lb. 


Sovbeen oil: 
























1976/77 . . 


— 


_ 


_ 


8378 


9329 


— 


7311 


1347 


9358 


771 


240 


1977/78 . . . 


— 


— 


— 


10,288 


11359 


— 


8,273 


2357 


10,330 


729 


243 


1978/79 . . 


^ 


_ 


_ 


11323 


12352 


— 


8342 


2,334 


11,276 


776 


27.1 


1979/80 . . 


— 


— 


— 


12,105 


12381 


— 


8381 


2,690 


11,671 


!<319 


24.3 


1980/81* . . 


_ 


_ 


-* 


11,270 


12.480 


— 


9,115 


1329 


10,744 


1,736 


22.7 


1981/82* . 








11354 


13,290 




9.450 

Thou, tons 


2,200 


11,650 


1,640 


18.0- 
22.0 

S/ton 


Soybean meal: 
























1976/77 . . . 


_ 


_ 


_ 


18,468 


18343 


_ 


14,056 


4359 


16,615 


228 


199.8 


1977/78 . . . 


_ 


*_ 


^_ 


22371 


22399 


_* 


16,276 


6,080 


22,356 


243 


163.6 


1978/79 . . , 


_ 


L 


_ 


24,354 


24397 


-^ 


17.720 


6310 


24330 


267 


190.1 


1979/80 . . . 


— 


_ 


™ 


27,105 


27,372 


— 


19,214 


7332 


27,146 


226 


181.9 


1980/81* . . 


_ 


_ 


— 


24312 


24338 


— 


17.597 


6,778 


24375 


163 


218.2 


1981/82* . . 


— 


— 


— 


25,287 


25,450 


— 


18,000 


7,200 


25,200 


250 


170- 
195 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Supply and Utilization— Domestic Measure, Continued 







Area 




Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
Supply 


Feed 
and 
Resid- 
ual 


Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 

use 


Ending 
slocks 


Farm 
price 3 




Planted 




Harves- 
ted 


Cotton: 

1976/77 , . . 
1977/78 ■ ■ - 
1978/76 . - , 
1979/80 . . . 
1960/81" . . 
1981/82* . . 


11.6 
13.7 
13,4 
14,0 
14.5 
14*3 


Mil. acres 

103 

13.3 
12.4 
12.8 
13.2 
133 


lb/acre 

466 
520 
420 
547 
404 
546 


10.6 
14.4 
10.9 
14.6 

11.1 
15.7 


14.3 
17.3 
162 
18.6 
14.2 
18 4 


Mil, 


bales 

6,7 
6.5 
6,4 
6.5 
5.9 
5.8 


4.8 
5.5 
62 
9.2 
5.9 
7.0 


11.5 
12.0 
12.5 
15.7 
11.9 
12.8 


2.9 
5,3 
4,0 
3,0 
2.7 
5.8> 


c/lb 

641 
52.3 
58.4 
625 
74.7 
58.2 



Supply and Utilization-Metric Measure 6 

Mil. hectares 



Whaat: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1960/81" 
1961/82* 



Rice: 
1978/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1961/82* 



Corn: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 ♦ 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 

Feed Grain: 
1978/77 . 
1977/78 , 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81" 
1981/82* 

Soybeans: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 
1978/79 - 
1979/80 , 
1960/81* 
1981/82* 

Soybean oli: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 ■ 
1978/79 . 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 



Soybean mm 
1976/77 . , 
1977/78 , , 
1978/79 . , 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* , 



326 
30.5 

26.7 
28.9 
32,6 
36.0 



1,0 
.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1,4 
1.8 



34.2 
34,1 
33.1 
32.9 
34,0 
34.1 



62.1 
52.4 
50,3 
48,1 
49.3 
50.1 



20,4 
23.9 
26,2 
29,0 

28.4 
27,7 



res 


Metric 






Mil, metric tons 








$/metric 




tons/ ha 
















ton 


28.7 


2.04 


58.5 


76.7 


2.1 


18.5 


25.8 


46.4 


30.3 


100 


27.0 


2.06 


56.6 


86.0 


5.2 


ills 


30,6 


53,9 


32,1 


86 


22.9 


2.11 


48,3 


80.4 


4.3 


32.6 


55.3 


25.1 


109 


25.3 


2.30 
2.25 


58.1 


83.3 


2.3 


19,0 


37.4 


58,7 


24.5 


139 


28.7 


64.6 


89.2 


1.4 


193 


41.1 


62.3 


26.9 


144 


32,7 


2,32 


76.0 


103.0 


6,4 


20.1 


50.3 


75.8 


27.1 


136-140 








Mil. 


metric tons (rough equiv. 


) 








1.0 


6.23 


6.2 


6.9 


'0.2 


1.9 


3.0 


4.9 


18 


156 


.9 


4.94 


4£ 


6.3 


7 0.1 


1,7 


3.3 


5.0 


1.2 


209 


1,2 


6.03 


6.0 


7,3 


T 0.2 


2,3 


3,4 


5.7 


1,4 


180 


1.2 


6.16 


6,0 


7,4 


*0.3 


2.2 


3.7 


5.9 


\2 


231 


1.3 


4.95 


S:S 


7.8 


7 0.4 


2.5 


4.1 


6.6 


0.8 


282 


1.5 


5.46 


9.2 


T 0.2 


2.6 


4,0 


6.6 


2.4 


198-231 










Mil. metric tons 










28.9 


5.62 


159,7 


170,0 


90,7 
95,1 


14.0 


423 


147.5 


22.5 


85 


29.0 


5.70 


165.2 


1873 


16.0 


49.5 


159.6 


28.2 


80 


29.1 


6.34 


1846 


212,9 


1093 


15.7 


54.2 


179.7 


33.1 


89 


29.3 


6.88 


201.6 


2343 


1143 


17.1 


613 


193.7 


41,1 


99 


29.6 


5,71 


1683 


210.0 


105.2 


18.7 


593 


183,7 


26.3 


122 


30,2 


6.90 


208.3 


232.0 


108.0 


20,3 


62,2 


190.5 


41,4 


100-110 


43,0 


4,61 


194.0 


211,5 


112.1 


18.9 


50,6 


181.6 


29.9 


_ 


43.9 


4.68 


205.3 


235.5 


117,9 


19.9 


56.3 


194.1 


41.4 


— '■ 


42.7 


5-19 


221.5 


263.2 


135.9 


20.9 
22.3 


60,2 


217.0 


46.2 


— 


41,6 


5.74 


238.2 


284.7 


138.7 


71.3 


232.3 


62.4 


— 


41*1 


4.82 


198.0 


250.7 


122.9 


23,8 


69,4 


216.1 


34.6 


*— 


43,1 


5.70 


248,4 


283.3 


126.2 


25.1 


66.5 


2173 


65.5 


~~ 


20.0 


1.76 


35.1 


41,7 


*2.t 


21,5 


15.3 


38.9 


2.8 


250 


23.4 


2.06 


48.1 


50.9 


*2.2 


25.2 


19,1 


46,5 


4.4 


216 


25.8 


1.98 


50,9 


65 3 


4 2.8 


27,7 


20.1 


60:6 


4.7 


245 


26.6 


2.16 


61,7 


66.4 


-2.4 


30.6 


23.8 
19.7 


56.8 


9.8 


231 


27.6 


1,78 


48.8 


58,5 


4 2,5 


273 


50.0 


8.7 


278 


27,0 


2.05 


55,3 


66,2 


4 2.5 


283 


223 


54.3 


9.8 


211-248 






3,89 


4.46 




3,41 


.70 


4.11 


.35 


629 





^_ 


4,67 


5,02 


_ 


3.75 


33 


4.69 


.33 


542 


._ 





5.14 


5,47 


_ 


4.06 


1.06 


5,12 


.35 


604 





_ 


5,49 


5.84 


— 


4.07 
4.14 


1.22 


6.29 


,55 


536 








5.11 


5.61 


_ 


.74 


4,87 


.79 


507 


- 


- 


5 24 


6.21 


— 


4,29 


1.00 


5.29 


.74 


419-507 






16.77 


17.09 




12,75 


4.14 


16.89 


,.21 


220 


w 


_ 


20.29 


20.50 


«_ 


14,77 


5.52 


20,28 


,22 


181 








22.09 


22.31 


_ 


16,08 


6.00 


22.07 


.24 


210 


_ 





24.59 


24.83 


_ 


17.43 


7.20 


24.63 


,20' 


201 


_ 


-=_ 


22.06 


22.25 


_ 


16.96 


6.15 


22.11 


.15 


243 


- 


- 


22.94 


23.54 


— 


16,63 


6.53 


23.13 


.23* 


187-215 



S/kg 

C( l976/77 4.7 4.4 .62 2.31 3.11 - 1,46 1.05 2.50 .63 1.41 

1977/78 6,5 5.4 .58 3,14 377 1.42 1.20 2.51 1.15 .15 

1978/79 5.4 5,0 .47 2,36 3.53 1.39 135 2,72 .87 1,29 

1979/80 5,7 5.2 .61 3.19 4.05 142 2.00 3.42 .65 2* 

1980/81* 5.9 5.3 45 2.42 3.09 1.28 1.28 2.EB 59 1.66 

1981/82* 5.8 5,6 61 3 43 4,01 1.25 1 52 2,79 1.26 

•January 18, 1982 Supply and Demand Estimates. ' Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice. September 1 for 
soybeans, and October f for corn, sorghum, sovmeal, and aoyotl. * includes imports. 'Season average. * Includes teed. 'Upland and extra long staple Stock estimates 
bated on Census 8ureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply end use estimates and changes In endin9 stocks 'Wnvers^n factors: Hectore 
(ha.) - 2,471 acres, 1 metric ton - 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or eorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69.8944 
bushels of oats, 22.046 cwl of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. * Statistical discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national Product and related data 



Gross national product 1 .,,,.... 
Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverage* ....,,, 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment . 

Fixed investment . , 

Nonresidential 

Residential , . . . . 

Ch»nge in business Inventories , . 
Net export! of goods and services, , 

Exports 

Import* , . 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal 

State and local 



Gross national product ^. 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods. 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages ,,,.., , , 

Services 

Gross private domestic Investment 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential , . 

Residential . . . . , 

Change in business inventories. .,.,.... 
Net exports of goods and services. ,,,.,., 

Exports 

ImPorti 

Government purchases of goods and services . 

Federal 

State and local 



New Plant and equipment expenditures l$biO 
Implicit Price deflator for GNP (1972-100). . 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1979 1980 1981 p I II HI IV I 

$ 8iJ. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



111 



JV p 



2.413.9 


2,626.1 


2,922.2 


2,571.7 


2,564.8 


2.637.3 


2,730.6 


2,853.0 


2385.8 


2,9650 


2,984.9 


1,510.9 


1,6725 


1558.1 


1 .631 .0 


1 .626.8 


1,682.2 


1.751.0 


1JB10.1 


1,829.1 


1JB83.9 


1.909,5 


212.3 


211 ,9 


232.0 


220.9 


194.4 


208.8 


223.3 


238.3 


227.3 


236.2 


226.4 


602.2 


675.7 


743.4 


661.1 


664.0 


674.2 


703.5 


726.0 


735.3 


751.3 


760.9 


98.9 


104.8 


115.9 


102.2 


102.3 


105.3 


109.4 


113.4 


115.8 


1173 


116.8 


312.1 


345.7 


382.1 


336,2 


338.4 


347,7 


360.4 


372.5 


377.8 


386,5 


391.6 


696.3 


765.2 


882.7 


749.0 


768.4 


799.2 


8242 


845.8 


6665 


696.4 


922.2 


415.8 


395,3 


450.6 


415.6 


390.9 


377.1 


397.7 


437.1 


458.6 


463.0 


443.6 


398.3 


401.2 


432.4 


413,1 


383.5 


393.2 


415.1 


432.7 


435.3 


435.6 


426.0 


279.7 


296.0 


327.1 


297.8 


2895 


294.0 


302.1 


315.9 


324.6 


335.1 


332.6 


118.6 


105.3 


105.3 


115.2 


93.6 


99.2 


113.0 


116.7 


110.7 


100.5 


93.4 


17.5 


■55 


18.2 


2.5 


7.4 


-16.0 


-17.4 


4.5 


23.3 


27.5 


17.6 


13,4 


23.3 


235 


8.2 


17.1 


44.5 


23.3 


29.2 


20.8 


29.3 


16.0 


281.3 


3395 


366.7 


337.3 


333.3 


342.4 


346.1 


367.4 


368.2 


368/) 


363.0 


267.9 


316.6 


342.9 


329.1 


316.2 


297.9 


322.7 


338.2 


347,5 


338.7 


347,1 


473.8 


534.7 


589.6 


616.8 


530.0 


533.5 


558.6 


576.5 


577.4 


568.9 


615.7 


167,9 


196.9 


228.6 


* 190.0 


198.7 


194.9 


212.0 


221.6 


219.5 


226.4 


246.7 


305,9 


335.8 


361.1 


3265 


3313 


338.6 


346.6 


354.9 


357,9 


362.5 


369.0 






1972 $8il, (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 






1,483.0 


1.480.7 


1,509.6 


1,501,9 


1,463.3 


1,471.9 


1 ,485.6 


1,516.4 


1,510.4 


1,515.8 


1,495.6 


930.9 


935.1 


959.1 


943.4 


919.3 


9305 


946.8 


960.2 


955.1 


962.6 


956.3 


146.6 


135.8 


139.4 


145.4 


126.2 


132.6 


139.1 


146.8 


137.4 


140.3 


133.0 


354.6 


358.4 


367.4 


361.5 


356.6 


354.9 


360.4 


364.5 


367.0 


368.8 


369.2 


76.6 


78.0 


83.6 


76.9 


76.7 


78.3 


60.1 


825 


84.0 


84.2 


83.6 


176.7 


161.5 


184.6 


183.6 


162.2 


160.1 


179.9 


182.9 


185.0 


185.2 


185.5 


429.6 


440.9 


452.4 


436.5 


436.5 


443.3 


447.3 


4489 


450.7 


453.7 


456.1 


232.6 


203.6 


215,0 


218.3 


200.6 


195.3 


200,5 


211.6 


219.7 


221.5 


207.1 


222.5 


206.6 


206.8 


219.2 


199,2 


200.2 


207.6 


213,1 


208.9 


206.5 


198.7 


163.3 


158.4 


161.6 


165.0 


156.1 


155.5 


157.0 


162.0 


161.1 


163.9 


159.2 


59.1 


48.1 


45.2 


542 


43.1 


44.7 


50.6 


51.0 


47.8 


42.7 


39.5 


10.2 


-2.9 


8.2 


-,9 


1,3 


^5,0 


-7.2 


-1.4 


10.8 


14.9 


8.5 


37.7 


52.0 


44.3 


50.1 


51,7 


57.6 


48.5 


50.9 


46.2 


43.2 


36.7 


146.9 


151.1 


160.0 


165.9 


160.5 


160.5 


157.4 


162.5 


161.5 


160.1 


155.9 


109.2 


109.1 


115.8 


1155 


108.9 


102.8 


1085 


111.6 


115.4 


116.9 


119.2 


281.8 


290.0 


291,2 


290.1 


291.9 


288.2 


289.8 


293.6 


289.5 


288.3 


293.4 


101.7 


108.1 


111.0 


107.6 


110.7 


106.9 


107.4 


111.2 


108.7 


109.6 


114.5 


180.1 


181.9 


180.2 


182.5 


181,2 


181.3 


182.4 


182.5 


180.7 


178.8 


178.8 



270,46 295.63 322.61 291,89 
162.77 177.36 193.58 171.23 



Disposable income ($bil.) 1,641.7 1321.7 2015.4 1.765.1 

Disposable Income (1972 $bil.| 1011.5 1018.4 1,040,2 1021,0 

Per capita disposable income ($} 7,293 8,002 8.768 7.785 

Per capita disposable income (1972$) 4,493 4.473 4J525 4,503 

U.S. population, tot, incl. military abroad (mil.)* 225.1 227.7 2295 2267 

Civilian population (mil.)* 223.0 225.6 227.7 224.6 

Sea footnotes at end of next table. 



294.36 296.23 299.58 312.24 316.73 328.25 332,06 

1 75.28 1 79.18 183.81 188.14 191 06 195.61 199.58 

1.784.1 1JB40.6 1397.0 1,947.8 1,985.6 2,042.0 2086.4 

1 .008.2 1 018.5 1,025.8 1033.3 1 036,8 1 ,043.6 1 047.1 
7,848 8,074 8,299 8J504 8,651 8,873 9042 
4,435 4.468 4.488 4,51 1 4,61 7 4J535 4,538 



227.3 


228.0 


226.6 


229.0 


229.5 


230.1 


230.7 


225.2 


225.9 


226.6 


226.9 


227.4 


228.0 


228.5 
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Selected monthly indicators 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 1979 1980 P Dec Ju*y Aug Sept Oct 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



Nov 



DecP 



Industrial production, total* (1967-100) 146.1 152,5 1470 t50.4 153J9 153,6 151 .6 149.2 146.4 143.3 

Manufacturing (1967-100) - 146.8 153.6 146.7 150.4 153.2 153.2 151.1 148.2 145.1 141.7 

Durable (1967-100) 139,7 146.4 136,7 140.3 143.6 143.4 140.9 137J9 134.4 131.0 

Nondurable (1967-100) 156,9 164.0 161.2 165.0 167.1 167.3 165J9 163.2 160,5 157.2 

Leading economic indicators 14 H967-100I 141,8 140,1 131.2 136.4 134.3 133.3 131,1 128.8 128,6 129.4 

Employment 1 (Mil, persons) 94,4 96,9 97,3 97.3 99.0 98.9 98,3 98.2 980 97.2 

Unemployment rate* (%) 60 5.8 7,1 7.4 7,0 7.2 7,5 80 8,4 8.9 

Personal ^come 1 fSb-l ennuel rate) 1.721.8 1J943.8 2.160.2 2.276,6 2,419.2 2.443,4 2.462,6 2,473,5 2.487,6 2,492.1 

Hourly ^ningsin manufacturing 1 * ($) 6.17 6.69 7.27 7.70 8.02 8,02 8,16 8.15 8.19 8.26 

Monty stock (dally average) 1 l$bil.) '364.2 '390.5 T 415,6 415.6 430.1 432.8 431.8 433,0 437.9 441.9 

Time and taving, deposits (daily average) ($ bil.). . T 1, 202.8 M .288,9 T 1 ,406.6 1,406.6 1.450.7 1.459.2 t .465,1 1.469.6 1.477.1 1,482.9 

Three-month Treasury bill rate* (%) 7.221 10.041 11.506 15-661 14.699 15.612 14551 13,873 11.269 10.926 

Aaawrpo^tebondyiekHMoody'i)*' 1%) 8.73 9,63 11.94 13.21 14,38 14£9 15.49 15.40 14.22 14,23 

Irtterest rate on new home mortgages*' (%) 9.54 10.77 12.65 13.28 14,72 15.27 15.29 15.65 16.38 15.89 

Housing starts private including farm) (thou.) . . . 2.020.3 1 .745.1 1 ,292.2 l .535 1 .047 941 916 867 863 978 

Auto saletat retail, total 1 (mil.) 11.3 10.6 9.0 88 8.2 10,4 8.7 7.2 7.6 7,2 

Business sale*, total 1 (SbiD 258.7 294,7 320.5 339.0 354J3 352.8 353.7 345.3 344.6 

Business inventories, total 1 ($bil.) 395.2 444.2 475.2 474.9 498.1 502.5 508.1 511.7 516.2 

Sal«ofallretallstores($bH.I' a ,, 66,9 74.3 79,5 83.4 87.4 88.6 88.7 86.7 P 87.2 P 87.5 

Durable good store* 1$ bll.) - 23.2 25.3 24.8 26.0 273 28.4 28.4 26.3 P 26,6 P 26.6 

Nondurable good, stores ($bi1.) 43.6 49.1 54.7 57.5 59.6 60,2 60,3 60.3 P 60.7 P 60,9 

Food store* ($ biU 14.5 16.3 18.1 19.1 19.9 20,3 20,1 20.2 P 20.6 P 20,6 

Eating and drinking Places 1$ oil.) 5.9 6,6 7.2 7.6 7.8 7,8 8,1 8.1 P 8.1 P 8,1 

Apparel and accessory stores ($bil.) 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.8 4,0 4.1 4.1 4.0 p 3.9 p 4.0 

•Department of Commerce. * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 5 Ml-B. 'Composite index of 12 leading indicators. 'Department of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, * Not seasonally adjusted. * December of the year listed, ' Moody's Investors Service. » Federal Home Loan Board. Adjusted for seasonaf vena- 
tions, holidays, and trading day differences, p Preliminary, # Data revised to reflect the results of the I960 census count. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



U.S. agricultural exports 



January-November 



November 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1980 



1981 



1980 



1981 



Thou, units 



S Thou. 



Thou, units 



$ Thou. 



Animals, live, excluding poultry 


- 


Meat and Preps., excluding 




Poultry (mt). 


379 


Dairy Products, excluding eggs 




Poultry and poultry Products 


— 


Grains and Preparations ......... 


— 


Wheat end wheat flour (mtj 


32,916 


Rice, milled imx) 


2.143 


Feed grains, excluding 




Product! Imt) 


65,861 


Other 


- 


Fruits, nuts, and Preparations . ..... 


- 


Vegetables and preparations _,, 


- 


Sugar & preps,, including honey. .... 


— 


Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices, etc. (mt). . . 


42 


Feeds end fodders 


— 


Protein meaf (mt). ........... 


6,712 


Beverages excl, distilled 




alcohol (Gai.) 


31,364 


Tobacco, unmanufactured imt). .... 


241 


Hides, skins, and furskma ........ 


- 


Oilseed* ..,....,.,..,,,.,. 


^ 


Soybeans (mt) 


19,751 


Wool, unmanufactured (mt) . ...... 


3 


Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 


1.754 


Fats, oils, and greases (mt) *.. 


1,450 


Vegetable oils and waxes (mt), . . . 


1.695 


Rubber and allied gums (mt) , . .^, ... 


17 


Other 


■"*■ 


Total ;,-■*■ 


- 


'Less than 500,000. 





151.276 



192.540 



18308 



17.293 



407 


808,232 


914,543 


33 


37 


77,123 


86.134 


_ 


135307 


258,431 


— 


— 


15,066 


33.920 


_ 


542,542 


710,093 


— 


^ 


60318 


63,164 


_ 


16,075,146 


17362,736 


— 


- 


1,757319 


1.388,566 


41.002 


6383,161 


7,416,438 


3.097 


3,480 


561,773 


603.487 


1,748 


915300 


920,363 


102 


190 


52,247 


91 ,278 


59.590 


8,735,763 


8,747,064 


7,002 


5,099 


1 ,037,052 


628.047 




540,422 


878371 


— 


- 


86,747 


65,754 


_ 


1 £18.942 


1311,024 


- 


- 


185,156 


188.399 


_ 


1 .033333 


1,407,983 


— 


— 


168,444 


198.002 




354,559 


597,509 


- 


- 


21.894 


31.908 


48 


175312 


202,100 


4 


4 


24,545 


20.462 


_ 


2,565,284 


2,492,276 


- 


- 


195,725 


216,300 


6,168 


1 r 535,751 


1315,762 


460 


613 


124,467 


138.355 


19,596 


53,135 


37,364 


4,386 


1,395 


7,942 


2,776 


239 


1,172,044 


1,307397 


29 


40 


155,592 


231 ,557 


_ 


955,539 


923,290 


— 


— 


59.223 


73,258 


_ 


5,687,434 


6,164,744 


— 


— 


650 r 495 


824,651 


19,826 


5,244 r 620 


5,677,104 


2,042 


2322 


626,559 


726,614 


3 


23399 


34,404 


(') 


1 


2,624 


5,014 


1,154 


2,654 £97 


2,016,749 


104 


114 


182,360 


175,758 


1 r 427 


708,651 


692,537 


125 


t24 


60,808 


59,159 


1,487 


1,116,732 


981339 


109 


116 


77389 


71,483 


13 


23,639 


25321 


1 


1 


1.391 


1,506 


- 


797,179 


906,526 


— 


— 


82350 


63,996 





36,953382 


39,740,606 


— 


- 


3.796.372 


3,775,306 
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U.S.- agricultural exports by regions 



Regloh and country 1 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-9) - 

Other Western Europe 

Greece 

Portugal 

Spain 



Ja nua r Y ■ N o vember 



November 



Eastern Europe . 
German Dem. 
Poland .... 
Romania. . . 



Rep.. 



U.S.S.R, 



Asia 

West Asia ........ 

Iran. ....... ~t . . 

Iraq , 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 

South Asia. ....... 

India 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia 

China, Mainland . . . 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia 

Japan. ......... 

Korea 

Philippines. ...... 

Taiwan. ........ 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria. . . 

Egypt . . . 
Other Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin America and Caribbean , 

Brazil 

Caribbean 

Central America , 

Chile 

Mexico s . . . j . 

Peru ........ *,. . ". r 

Venezuela . . , 



Canada 

Canada for transshipment 



1980 



1981 



1980 



$Mii. 



Oceania, ................... 

Total 3 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments. * Less than $500,000. * Regions may not add to totals due to founding 



1981 



Change from year earlier 



January -Nov ember November 



PCT 



10,623 


10,751 


999 


1,210 


+1 


+21 


8,070 


8,111 


738 


889 


+1 


+20 


2-565 


2.641 


261 


322 


+3 


+23 


302 


141 


43 


11 


-63 


.74 


662 


688 


45 


36 


425 


-20 


1,060 


1,140 


128 


187 


+8 


+46 


1333 


1,581 


165 


75 


-14 


-65 


387 


269 


32 


16 


<30 


-60 


510 


673 


82 


32 


+12 


^61 


416 


368 


19 


<?) 


-12 


- 


816 


1,384 


214 


182 


+70 


.15 


13,332 


14,477 


1,376 


1,351 


+9 


-2 


1/163 


1,608 


81 


126 


+38 


+56 


8 


236 


<?) 


17 


+2350 


+100 


230 


122 


3 


7 


-*7 


+133 


252 


339 


22 


17 


+35 


23 


326 


432 


34 


35 


+33 


+3 


714 


725 


17 


58 


+2 


+241 


301 


428 


12 


45 


+42 


+276 


156 


167 


4 


11 


+7 


+175 


11,455 


12,144 


1,278 


1,167 


+6 


4 


1.921 


1,763 


208 


146 


* 


-30 


408 


359 


36 


35 


-12 


-3 


389 


387 


28 


37 


-1 


+32 


6,494 


5,996 


673 


632 


+9 


-6 


1,602 


1367 


192 


129 


+17 


-33 


293 


308 


31 


22 


+6 


29 


971 


1,015 


90 


127 


+4 


+41 


2,073 


2,683 


151 


204 


+29 


+35 


1,118 


1,446 


81 


128 


+29 


+58 


163 


276 


17 


34 


+eo 


+100 


726 


92S 


55 


58 


+27 


+5 


956 


1,238 


70 


76 


+29 


+9 


316 


484 


31 


37 


+53 


+19 


6,426 


5,908 


587 


475 


+9 


-19 


549 


664 


73 


22 


+21 


-70 


676 


741 


72 


66 


+10 


* 


375 


339 


38 


29 


•10 


-24 


284 


282 


49 


33 


1 


-33 


2,164 


2,266 


239 


182 


+5 


-24 


262 


402 


9 


24 


+53 


+167 


625 


796 


73 


74 


+28 


+1 


1,650 


1324 


166 


164 


+11 


-1 


1,030 


921 


120 


76 


-11 


-37 


170 


211 


18 


38 


+24 


+111 


36,954 


39,741 


3,796 


3,775 


+8 


•1 



Trade balance 



January- November 



1980 1981 1980 

$Mil. 

Agricultural exports ;, , , 36.954 39,741 3 r 796 

Nonegricultural export* 160.491 170,589 14 r 456 

Total exports 1 ,. t . 197,445 210,330 18,252 

AgrJcuftural imports „ t . , . 15,829 15,397 1,537 

Nonagricuftural imports ^ 206327 224,098 18,166 

Total imports 1 ■-♦-_■ 222.656 239,495 19,703 

Agricultural trade balance * 2l r 125 24.344 2,259 

Nonegrlcultural trade balance 46.336 -63309 -3,710 

Total trade balance -25,211 -29,165 -1,451 

1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments IF.A.S. va lue) v *1 mports for consumption^ customs value). 



November 



1981 



3,775 
14371 
18,646 

1,223 

21,108 
22,331 

2352 
^,237 
-3,685 
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Prices of Principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1979 



Annual 



I960 



1981 



1980 



Dec 



4plv 



Aug 



1931 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Eapon commodities: 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gurf ports ($/bu.) 
Com, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/buJ 
Grain sorghum, f.o b. vessel. Gulf pons ($/bu 
Soybeans, f.oi*. vessel. Gulf ports lS/bu.I . . 

Soybean oil, Decatur (ctt./lb*) 

Soybean meal, Decatur l$/ton) ..... 
Cotton, 10 rnarket avg. ipot (cts./lb.) - 
Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.oi*. mill, Houston ($/cwt.) . . - 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./(b.). . . . 

Import commodrties: 

Coffee, N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 

Su&ar. N.Y, spot (cts./lb.) 

Cow meat, f.o.b. port of entry (cts./lb.) 

Rubber, N.Y. ipot (ct»./lb.) 

Cocoe bean*, N.Y. <$/lb.) 

Bananas, io.b, port of entry ($/40-lb. bo*) 



4.45 


4.78 


4.80 


512 


4.62 


4.68 


4.72 


4.64 


4.89 


4.74 


3.01 


3.28 


3.40 


3.83 


3.57 


3.38 


3.10 


2.96 


2,84 


2.79 


2,85 


3.38 


3.28 


3.85 


3.27 


3.12 


2.89 


2.85 


2.88 


2.90 


7.59 


7.39 


7.40 


8.23 


7.84 


7.25 


701 


6.74 


662 


6.55 


27,59 


23.63 


21.07 


23.72 


22.68 


20.41 


19.02 


19.38 


19.78 


18.64 


191.08 


196,47 


218.65 


222.79 


204.89 


200.36 


189.60 


180,48 


179.40 


188.30 


61.81 


81.13 


71.93 


87,23 


75.07 


66.44 


60.81 


60.63 


57.47 


55.11 


132.15 


142.29 


156.48 


153.07 


157.44 


162.04 


166.98 


161.46 


163.53 


168,94 


20.25 


21.89 


25.63 


26.55 


26.99 


25.00 


24.85 


2350 


22.60 


22.00 


23,45 


18.52 


15.27 


18.95 


15.19 


15.00 


14.50 


14,50 


13.91 


13.57 


1.74 


1.64 


1.27 


1.21 


1.23 


1.29 


1.14 


1.29 


1.45 


1.47 


15.61 


3010 


19.73 


30.29 


19.10 


17.42 


15.49 


15.66 


16.28 


17.07 


130.98 


12518 


n.s. 


12439 


109.50 


111.50 


112.30 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


64.57 


73,80 


56.79 


72.24 


55.43 


53.72 


50.19 


46.47 


45.47 


45.37 


1,44 


1.14 


.90 


,91 


.88 


.97 


1.01 


.95 


.88 


92 


5.91 


689 


7.28 


6.71 


5.98 


5.54 


7.89 


7.06 


7.18 


7.55 



n.a, ** not available. 



U.S. agricultural imports 



Ja nuary -November 



1980 



1981 



1980 



1981 



Thou, unrtt 



$ Thou. 



Live animal*, excluding poultry — — 359,346 295,315 

Meat and preparation*. e*cl. Poultry Imt). . - . 844 778 2.117,105 1.861,104 

8eef and veal (mt) 637 666 1,612,903 1,324,510 

Pork lmt> 179 181 437,029 453^39 

Dairy products, excluding eggs .,**-- _ ~ 414,711 445,219 

Poultry and poultry products :..... - 74,771 85,327 

Grainsand preparations - - 258,494 290,012 

Wheat and flour (mt). . . ., 3 7 659 2,927 

Rice (mi) j 3 8 1366 4.796 

Feed grains Imt) 159 136 26,273 25.688 

Other - - 229,696 256,601 

Frufts* nuts, and preparation* - - 1,130,479 1,423,238 

Banana*. Freth Imt) 2.119 2,283 375,668 487,464 

Vegetables and preparation* - - 799,308 972,425 

Sugarand preparation*, incl. honey . . - - 2.020,750 2,098,906 

Sugar, cane or beeHmt) 3/497 3,767 1325317 1,864319 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, *plcei, etc (mi) , . 1,465 1,503 4,938,540 3,770,319 

Coffee, green Imt) 986 900 3,561,509 2,396,396 

Cocoa beans (mt) 131 237 352,123 446,849 

Feeds and fodders - - 83,158 106,113 

Protein meal Imt) 24 48 4,261 9,071 

Beverages, incl. distilled alcohol (Hi) ,., 8.451 9.602 959,348 1 $ 50,523 

Tobacco, unmanufactured <mt) I 156 146 369.735 338/709 

Hides, aklnj,indfur<kins - - 200.840 254,641 

Oilseeds - -^ 52,273 381,090 

Soybean* Imt) 3 B 834 2,303 

Woor, unmanufactured (mt) . . 32 42 106543 151,677 

Cotton, unmanufactured Imt) 22 10 9,443 7,628 

Fats, oils, and greases (mt) 7 12 6^77 8329 

Vegetable oils and waxe* <mt) 605 701 469,606 439335 

Rubber and allied gums Imt) 571 625 757,504 730,443 

Other .„ - - 699,944 686,597 

Total - 15328,575 15,396,949 

1 Lew than 500,000. Note: 1 metric ton (mt) - 2,204.622 ib; 1 hectoliter (hi) - 100 Irters - 26.42008 gal. 





November 




1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Thou, 


units 


$ Thou. 




_ 


_ 


33,455 


28,232 


76 


54 


198,103 


129,740 


56 


37 


145,639 


82,779 


17 


16 


45,296 


42,667 


— 


— 


53.168 


55,669 


— 


— 


8305 


5333 


— 


— 


28,047 


31,442 


C) 


( ] ) 


80 


135 


<') 


1 


129 


560 


8 


15 


1,484 


2,706 


— 


— 


28,354 


28321 


— 


— 


100,750 


115,605 


177 


208 


33386 


45348 


— 


— 


54,904 


61.165 


— 


— 


351 ,795 


152368 


462 


419 


334.144 


135.952 


129 


133 


371.411 


306,240 


89 


94 


273,226 


220.765 


10 


6 


21,008 


10388 


_ 


— 


9.771 


11,106 


1 


5 


331 


843 


795 


913 


104.629 


114345 


12 


10 


28,423 


26367 


— 


_— 


10,725 


13,223 


_ 


*-H 


5,650 


9388 


2 


r 


555 


208 


2 


3 


7.776 


11,190 


1 


i 


1,156 


332 


1 


i 


588 


616 


70 


67 


45,257 


40,735 


51 


£7 


64,662 


56-466 




- 


58,332 


50,793 



1337,407 1,222,455 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply »nd utilization of major crops 



1974/75 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1976/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981 /82 1 



Mil- units 



Wheat: 
Area (hectare) 


219,8 


Production (metric ton) . , , . 


357.3 


Exports (metric ton)' 


63.9 


Consumption (metric ton) 3 . . 


363.8 


Ending itocks (metric ton;* . . 


635 


Coarse flrains; 




Area (hectare) 


342.8 


Production (metric ton) . . . , 


628,5 


Export* (metric ton) 1 


63.4 


Consumption (metic ton) 3 . . 


634.7 


Ending stocks (metric ton)* , . 


57.3 


Rice, milled: 




Area (hectare). ,,,,,,,.. 


137.8 


Production (metic ton) 


227.3 


Export! (metic ton)' 


7,8 


Consumption (metric ton) 3 . . 


228.9 


Ending stocks (metric ton)* . , . 


11.3 


Total grains: 




Area (hectare), . % . 


700.4 


ProduCIJon (metric ton) - , . . . 


1,213.1 


Exports (metric ton) 3 


135.1 


Consumption (metric ton) 1 . , . 


1,227.4 


Ending stocks (metric ton)* . , . 


132.5 


Oilseeds and meals:' * 




Production (metric ton) , . 


65.1 


Trade (metric ton) . % ^ 


27.7 


Fats and Oil:' 




Production (metric ton) 


46.2 


Trade (metic ton). , . 


14.0 


Cotton; 


Area (hectare) 


33.4 


Production (bale) 


64.5 


Export* (baie) 


17.5 


Consumption (bale) ....... 


58.7 


Ending itocki (bale) 


30.9 


1 Forecast* 'Excludes intrs*EC t 


ade, 'Where s 


marketing year* and do nOI reprei 


*nt levels at a 


* Soybean meaJ equivalent. B Catenc 





224.8 


232.5 


350.6 


421,2 


66.7 


63.1 


351.7 


385.2 


62.8 


98.8 


350.2 


344.6 


645.3 


704.4 


76 4 


82,5 


645.9 


685.4 


56.7 


75.6 


142,8 


141,6 


243.1 


236.2 


9.0 


10.5 


235,5 


237,5 


18.9 


17.6 


717.8 


718.7 


1,239,0 


1,361.8 


152.1 


156.1 


1,233.1 


1,308.1 


138.4 


192.0 


73,3 


66.7 


33.8 


335 


49,3 


47.4 


16.1 


16.9 


29.8 


30.7 


54.0 


56.7 


19.1 


17.6 


61,1 


60.6 


24 


20.4 



226-4 
384.4 

73.0 
401.7 

81.5 



345.0 

700.7 

64 j0 

692.1 
84.2 



142,9 
248.9 

9.5 

243.1 

23.6 



714.3 
1,334 

166.5 
1.336.9 

189.3 



78.6 
38.8 



S2.4 
183 



32.8 

64,1 
19-1 

60.0 
25.0 



228,3 

446.6 

72.0 

429.8 
101.0 



342.6 

753.3 
90.1 

746,9 
90.8 



142.5 

269.2 

11.8 

254.7 

28.5 



713.4 

1,459.6 

173.9 

M315 

220.3 



83.4 
40.6 



54.8 
193 



32,4 

60,1 
19.8 
62.6 
22.2 



227.5 


235.7 


236J 


4223 


439,0 


452.1 


66. 1 


94.1 


1014 


443.9 


443.8 


449.1 


79.5 


74.6 


77.8 


341.1 


3405 


344,3 


741.3 


726,7 


77Q.4 


101.0 


105.6 


105.4 


742.3 


737.3 


739.9 


89.7 


79.1 


109.6 


141 J5 


143.2 


144.8 


263.7 


2655 


274.7 


12.5 


13,1 


11.8 


257.4 


266.3 


274.1 


24,8 


24.4 


25.0 


710.8 


7193 


724.8 


1,417.3 


1,431.6 


1,497.3 


199.6 


212.8 


216.6 


1,443.6 


1,447.4 


1,463.3 


194.0 


178.1 


212.1 


95.0 


853 


92.9 


46.2 


44.1 


48.0 


68.7 


56.8 


69.4 


20.8 


20.0 


20,8 


32.1 


32.7 


33.5 


65-6 


65,4 


71,0 


22.7 


19.9 


20.4 


65,3 


65.3 


66-5 


22.5 


22.7 


26.8 



i and do noi represent levels at a given date. Data not available for afl countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain 
equivalent. "Calendar year data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 1975/76, etc. 



kl data are based on differing 
stocks but not absolute level . 
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Energy Questions? 



/ 



#1 



V V 



t^>- • 



Contaa 
the Energy 
Information 
Administration 
for. . . 



-*&„ 



■:« 



. 



WHO 
Energy Data 

Contacts Finder 

Energy information 
Directory 

WHAT 

EfA Pubiicatons Directory 
A User's Guide 

WHEN 

EiA Pubhcarons 
New Releases 

WHERE 

ErA Data index An Abstract 
Journal 

HOW 

Directory of Energy 
Data Collection Forms 

WHY 

Annual Report to Congress, 
Volumes 1,2.3 



; 






ifSS 



... 



;^s 



ii*S 



«*$? 



^ 



j&'aV" 



S$* 






%£k 



'0*1 



For ordering Information, 
contaa: 

US Department of Energy, 
Energy Informaton 

Administration. 
Natcnai Energy 

Information Center, 

El-22, Code B- 1 
Forrestal Buying. 2F-063- 
1000 independence Avenue. 
Wasfimgton, DC ?0S8S 
\202\ 252-8800 









Order Now! 



Agricultural Outlook Subscription 
Order Form 



Enclosed is $ . 



, D check. 



D money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 



i i i i i i i i -n 



Order No, 



Mail to: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D,C. 20402 




fat Of 11c* Uf * Only 

Quantity Charges 



Postage . 



_ Enclosed 

. To b« maiJ«J . 
. Suttecrtpiions., 



Foreign handling , 

MMOB 

OPNfl 



-UPNS 
. Dtftcounl 
-Refund 



Sound Off! 

The editors of Agricultural Outlook are 

dedicated to the continuing improvement of 
this magazine, and always appreciate reader 
suggestions on ways to make the AO more 
useful and timely. It you would like to com- 
ment on Bny aspect ot the publication— the 
charts, articles, or tables — send your sug- 
gestions lo: 

Larry Van Melr 
Room 276, GHt Bldg 
USDA, ERS, NED 
500 12th St., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20250 



Credit Card Orders Only 

Total charges $. 

Credtt 

Card No- [ I i 

Expiration Date i — r 
Month/Yeatf M 




Please enter my subscription to Agricultural Outlook (ARGO) for one year at $30.00 
Domestic; $37,50 Foreign 




Name— First- Lasi 

II 1 M 1 II 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Company name or Additional address tine 

II II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Sneei addres 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


5 

I | 


1 


1 1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 II 1 II 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 




Stare 

1 




Zip Code 

1 1 1 1 


(oi Country) 

1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 


! 1 


1 


1 1 


1 l 1 I 


PLEASE PRINT Ofl TYPE 

Make checks payabie to: Superintendent of Oocuments. 











United States Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D,C, 20250 

Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use, S300 



Postage and Fees Paid 
US. Department of 
Agriculture 

AGR 101 

First Class 
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